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OR more than 65 years Textile has manufactured every kind of roll 

used in calenders and water mangles. Each roll is scientifically built. 
to meet exactly your individual requirements whether it is cotton, husk, 
paper, or our patented combination cotton and husk. 
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New York Office Southern Agent 
50 Church St H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C, 
Manufacturers of Machinery for | 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.’’ This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from 
cotton yarn which the carding process 
failed to remove. It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes imper- — 
fections caused by bad spinning. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically imsures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product 


by making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean — 
and “Clean” yarn cleaner. 


Every spinner of SALE yarn 
should be equipped with “The 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” 


On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you com- 
plete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


YARN CLEANER 


“Gee, it’s hot!” 
— but never 
hot to start new’ 


DIAMOND FINISH 


If you need new rings, go ahead and install them regard- 
less of hot weather — provided they are DIAMOND 
FINISH. More and more of our customers are starting 
rings in "dog day" weather, with entire success. Why 
not forget the: old-fashioned notions and remember 


DIAMOND FINISH for easy starting every time! 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Specially Selected 
Starches, Dextrines and 
Gums for 
Textile Manufacturers 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
ane EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 
PEARL BUFFALO 


P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 
PEERLESS | 


DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 
CANARY BRITISH GUM 


HESE starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized methods. 
Purity and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and 
efficiency are attested by the constantly increasing number 
of users who are getting satisfactory results. 
These are selected products available for the purposes 
and conditions of exacting textile manufacturers. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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Cotton Market Presents Interesting 


Developments | 


(C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter) 


| F one looks at the broad elements in the situation, it 


is impossible to escape the conclusion that cotton is 

on the eve of one of the most interesting market de- 
velopments in its history. Intertwined with the fate of 
this commodity are the vital economic factors involved 
in world industry and trade, influences both psychological 
and fundamental. The whole combination presents an 
array of problems that will bear the most penetrating 
and exhaustive study. 


Outstanding among the developments of the week was 
the forecast of the Crop Reporting Board placing the 
prospective yield of cotton at 11,306,000 bales. In view 
of the record of the Government crop statisticians in the 
last few years, this preliminary estimate should be ac- 
cepted at its face value. Just how much allowance was 
made for further deterioration is a matter of conjecture. 
Several years ago the Bureau statisticians adopted a 
policy of attempting to forecast production, not so much 


on the conditions existing at the time of the issuance of | 


the figures as to give an approximately accurate picture 
of the final yield. The results have been such as to jus- 
tify the adoption of this method. 


In its supplementary report the Crop Reporting Board 
gave what appears to be full justification for its figures. 
Winter survival of weevil had been large, and early in- 
festation was fostered by the rains in June and the first 
half of July. Some check was administered to the pest 
by high temperatures, but the density of weevil popula- 
tion is still large enough to threaten further deterioration 
with showery weather in August and September. The 
deficiency in fertilizer has been reflected in the small size 
of the plant, lessened number of bolls per plant, and 
subnormal size of the bolls. These features are apparent 
throughout the entire area where the cotton crop hitherto 
has been largely dependent upon the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 


All in all, the crop had a poor foundation, and it has 
been extremely difficult to decide what sort of weather 
would be favorable for a fairly large production. With 
the foothold gained by the weevil, showery weather would 
merely foster the menace of propagation. Dry weather, 
on the other hand, would disclose the deficiency in plant 
nourishment. The development of the crop in Texas 
and Oklahoma has been disappointing. Droughty condi- 
tions in those areas have caused a gradual and ae 
sive decline in outlook. 


As we view crop prospects at this time—and in this 
connection we accept the Bureau forecast as a basis for 
calculation—-showery weather after August 1 throughout 
the Eastern and Central Belts with no generous relief 
from the dry conditions in the West point.to a still fur- 
ther drop in the yield. For the next month the trade is 
bound to give consideration to the possibility that the 
September forecast may place the yield potentiality at 
less than 11,000,000 bales. 


Such ventures into statistical abstractions may give 
comfort to the theorists, but they do not always produce 
a response in markets. Ever since we have had to battle 
with excess supplies, it has been contended that the only 
cure for price depression was a cut in production. We 
believe it will be conceded by most members of the trade 
that if the South had reduced its acreage this season 35 
per cent, the development would have been hailed as 
strikingly bullish. Yet here we have an indicated drop 
in production of approximately 6,000,000 bales, or about 
35 per cent. The effect of such a radical change can 
hardly be over-estimated. 


Cotton now is around seven cents, a level that has not 
been seen since 1905, unless we except the autumn of 
1914 when no one knew what the price was. Only a few 
months ago the price was around five cents, practically 
duplicating the historical low price for the staple. We 
do not believe that any student of commodity economics 
will contend that these prices constitute a reflection of 
the unfavorable statistical position. We have had excess 
supplies before. The surplus of raw material, when con- 
trasted with requirements, has been even greater than it 


promises to be now. 


In other words, the factors that have entered into the | 


_low price of cotton not only of an adverse statistical 


position, but under-buying and  under-consumption 
brought about by a malignant psychology. Fear and 
lack of confidence have been more largely responsible for 
the low price of cotton than the number of bales. 


It may be contended that this wave of buying which 
has made its appearance in practically every market has 
not. been brought about by any improvement. in_ under- 
lying fundamentals. It is pointed out that we have not 


yet cured the dislocation in wages by a reduction in the 

highly protected key groups such as railroads and the 

building trades. It is further pointed out that we have 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Wet Finishing 


BY HOMER C. RIGGS 


wet finishing finishing machinery during the last two 
to three vears than in the previous two or three 
decades. These improvements are not only of a mechan- 
ical nature such:as the use of stainless steel, roller chains, 


Pret fnishin more improvements have been made in 


ball and roller bearings, oilless bushings, and so forth, © 


but also changes affecting the fundamental designs and 
construction of some of the machinery mentioned. In the 
brief time at my disposal this afternoon I will not attempt 
to go very far into detail, but will outline some of the 
later: improvements in fulling mills, washers and dye ket- 
tles. 


FuLtinc 
While the basic process of fulling remains the same 


today as it always was, and is still accomplished by the 


use of squeeze rolls and a packing box, great strides 
have been made recently i in the construction details and 
material used, and also in the control of the falling oper- 
ation. 


The modern fulling mill has adjustable front guides to 
compensate for various weights of fabric and also to ob- 
tain different types of felt. These front guides take the 
place of the old style pot-eyes and their setting, consid- 
ered in coniunction with the pressure applied to the top 
roll shaft, determines to a large degree the rate of fulling 
in width. All modern fulling mills offer adiustable front 
guides in one form or another and they are also all equip- 
ped with indicating dials so that duplicate settings and 
hence dunlicate fulling conditions can be repeated at will. 
The modern mill has discarded the old style flanges on 


the bottom roll and has replaced these with cheek pieces — 


of varying design which extend by the nip of the roll. 
_ The flangeless roll construction has eliminated one prolific 
source of trap tears. 

The pressure is applied to the cover of the packing 
box in the modern mill not by guesswork, but by means 
of either a graduated lever arm or by known weights 
being applied or by a combination of the two. Thus 
conditions affecting the fulling and length are also in- 
dexed for easy and rapid duplication. 

The ladder stop motion in the modern mill is of the 
adiustable type, counter balanced, and can be arranged 
so that a small tangle of lightweight goods will trip it 
without undue strain, or so that it will take a rather 
larve bunch of heavyweight goods exerting a considerable 
pull to make it operate. The top roll adjustment is like- 
wise brought out to a convenient place by means of hand 
wheel and beveled gears or some other similar arrange- 
ment so that the setting of the rolls can be readily 
chanved. This apparatus is also fitted with an indicator 
and dial for record and duplication. 


Woop Lrntnc REPLACED BY OrHER MATERIALS 


Now one thing which all fulling mills, up to very re- 
cently, have had in common is the lining of wood. This 
lining of wood has been found in all fulling mills whether 
or not the frames were the skeleton type or the solid 
cast iron. . Likewise in the older mills the thing which 
tied the heavy cast iron frames together (with the excep- 


tion of the two girts under the packing boxes) was simply. 


*Address at annual meeting of Lowell Textile Alumni 
Association. 


shortcomings are obvious. 


~ mill chemicals. 


wooden staves. Fulling mill frames are of themselves not 
in stable equilibrium, and the only thing that gives a 
mill stability, with smooth running and lack of vibration, 

is the tie between the two side frames. 

Wood has always been used for this purpose and its 
In the new fulling mills now 
being offered by one of the manufacturers, wood is done 
away with entirely in the construction of the machine 
with the sole exception of the lags on the main rolls and 
the cover of the packing box. The wood lining is re- 
placed throughout with material made up of three thick- 
nesses sealed together. The two outside materials are 
impervious to heat, steam, acids, alkalis, and most other | 
The interior layer is an insulating mate- 
rial similar to celotex or wallboard. The cast iron 
frames are tied together by cast girts which are located 
just under the lining where they will perform the double 
duty of supporting it and tying the frames together. 
The result is a mill which is infinitely more stable, 
smoother running, and practically vibrationless. 


The curved slope down the back of the tub is lined on 
the inside with stainless steel which adde materially in 
cutting down the number of tangles and knock-offs for 
the reason that the goods pick up almost vertically from 
the bottom of the mill to the stop motion, instead of 
pulling from part way up the curve. An additional ad- 
vantage of this metal lining which will be appreciated 
by practical mill operators is the fact that it is quite pos- 
sible to run side by ide pieces with as much as fifteen 
yards difference in length without running into any diffi- 
culties from frequent stops. Those of you who are fa- 
miliar with the ordinary wood lined mill will realize what 
this means. 

The newest type of packing box is made of practically 
one piece stainless steel. ‘The stop motion is also of 
stainless steel, angles, channels and tube construction 
securely welded with entire elimination of bolts, to drop 
into the mill and cause damage. The welded construc- 
tion also makes a very rigid stop-motion with an infinitely 
longer life than the older wood construction. 


Tue Drive 


A fulling mill drive has for scores of years been a very 
difficult drive. Fulling mills are usually placed in low- 
ceilinged rooms and with short center drive necessary 
has forced the use of excessive belt tensions with conse- 
quent short life of the belt, extensive wear on the bear- 
ings, clutch trouble and so forth. The. modern mill has 
a countershaft drive extending on both sides of the ma- 
chine and drives on both sides by means of roller chain 
and cut sprockets to both bottom and top main rolls. 
The clutch being mounted on the countershaft turns at 
a much higher speed than the main roller, therefore, al- 
lows the use of a smaller clutch, narrower belts, less belt 
tension and a much easier drive throughout. The coun- 
tershaft design also lends itself to a very modern method 
of ventilation, which consists of mounting suction fans 
inside the mill with discharges through the side out into 
the room. The speed at which the mill is ventilated is 
readily controlled by the opening or closing of shutters. 

I mentioned awhile back the use of stainless steel for 
the packing box and stop motion. The modern mill does 


__ hot use any brass whatever inside the machine, thus 
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doing away with resist spots and discoloration due to the 
disposition of verdigris formed by the action of soap and 
alkali on brass. In addition to the two parts mentioned 
many of the bolts such as those fastening the packing 


_ box to the girts, pins, front guides, front guide operating 


shaft, cross countershaft, packing box shoes, etc., are also 
made of stainless steel. 
New WASHER WILL Nort Pitre Up anp Topple 
FORWARD 
The next ohio that I want to discuss is the washer. 
This machine has undergone a basic change in design 
very recently with results in efficiency of cleansing, water 


consumption, soap saving, increased production, and low- . 


ered cost such as would hardly have seemed possible to 
effect in a machine that has been practically standardized 
for so many years. You are all familiar with the old 
style of cloth washers and know that they are very deep 
in comparison with the width from front to back. In 
the majority of cases the operation of washers of this 
type resulted in the goods piling up in the back and top- 
pling over forward so that the strings were pulling from 
underneath a pile of goods a large percentage of the time. 
This toppling over and bunching up has been the cause 
of many an improperly scoured set, and is responsible 
for the stretch out in scouring that has heretofore been 


considered inseparable from that operation. 


The new washer departs entirely from this shape of 
tub and is only 5 feet deep while being some 116 inches 
from front to back. This gives a shape of the tub more 
in line with modern dye kettles and after all isn’t that a 
reasonable design? There is, I venture to say, no one 
here today who would dare to dye a set of goods in the 
old-fashioned washer for the reason that they would not 
expect to get uniform dyeing owing to the inevitable 
bunching, piling up, and pulling from underneath. Is it, 
therefore, surprising that the older style of washer would 
cause some trouble from uneven scouring due to these 
same causes? 

This new type of washer absolutely will not sile up 
and topple forward. The strings move through the liquor 
toward the front of the machine in a loose, uniform and 
orderly manner. ‘There is no pulling from underneath 
and practically no drag whatsoever on the pieces. You 
would not have to allow two, three or four inches in 


“stretch out” in the washer when computing the amount | 


of head shrinkage that you require from your fulling 
mills, Each strand lifts from the tub as easily as though 
one were pulling the loose end of the cloth. 

In addition to the lack of strain or stretch due to the 
shape of the tub, the lift from the surface of the water to 
the front or breast roll is several feet less in this type of 
machine than in the older one, a fact which still further 
reduces the drag. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN RINSING OFF 


Now we are all agreed that the greatest time and 
operation expense in the scouring operation is the rinsing 
off. Hot water costs money, and too often mills suffer 
from a lack of it. I think we are all further agreed that 
the efficiency of the rinsing operation itself depends pri- 
marily and directly upon the efficiency of the exchange 
of the dirty, soapy, contaminated water for clear, clean 
rinse water. The old style standard suds box with holes 
in the bottom and short sides did not in the first place 
catch more than 40-50 per cent of the dirty water 
squeezed out by the rolls and in the second place, of the 
amount that it did catch, it allowed a rather sizable por- 
tion of it to escape through leaky drains back into the 
tub, All of this prolonged the time of rinsing off and 
the cost of the operation. 
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And those of you who have tried to wash a set of 
goods in a washer without any suds box simply by a 
continual process of dilution will bear me out in this 
statement. The first problem then in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the washer was to design a suds box which 
would catch as near 100 per cent as possible. To do this 
it was first made absolutely non-leaking. It was built 
into the sides of the washer with a water-tite construc- 
tion and the sides of the box were extended upward and 
the bottom of the box widened. A box of the construc- 
tion shown by this rough sketch on the blackboard, in- 
stead of catching some 45 per cent of liquor squeezed 
out at the nip and losing an appreciable amount of that, 
will catch and hold nearly 90 per cent. 


TrmeE SAVED BY NEW Sups Box anp Tus DEsIcn 
The saving in time of the rinsing due to the suds box 
and also to the new design of tub has in some instances | 
run to more than 50 per cent, while a safe average can be 
assumed as about one-third. The old style washer had a 


water manifold on the pot-eye side. The modern washer 
has a water box on the opposite side and there is a very 


distinct reason for placing the box where it is. If we 
bear in mind this matter of exchanging of liquors and 
also bear in mind the fact that cloth traveling at a certain 
fixed speed through the liquor can only absorb and lift 
up a definite amount, you will easily see that the mani- 
fold idea was all wrong. | 


Remembering that:the only way we can rid the ma- 
chine of soapy water is to have the goods pick that soapy 
water up and carry it to the nip where it is squeezed out, 
the folly of applying clean water by means of the mani- 
fold onto the strings as they lift up from the liquor will 
be obvious; for the strings can only carry a certain 


amount of water, as I have just said, and if we subject 


them to a stream of clear, clean water we are knocking 
off a sizable percentage of the dirty water whieh the 
strings contain, putting it right back into the tub of the 
machine, which is the very reverse of the thing we are 
trying to do. Also by the use of the manifold all the 
clear water that the goods absorb is simply carried over 
the smooth roll and squeezed out at the nip without 


doing anywhere near its proper share of the work. 


AMOUNT OF WATER SAVED 


By the use of the water box the water goes down the 
curved side of the machine into the tub toward the front 
of the machine and is lifted up by the goods, squeezed 
out by the nip to the bottom suds box, and carried off to 
the sewer. Thus we have a straight line travel for the 
rinsing water which has resulted in some very pleasing 
economies. 


Since these machines lend themselves well to the con- 
struction of large units, many comparisons’ have been 
made by the water consumption of an eight-piece washer 
of the old style and a sixteen-piece washer of the new 
style. While the results vary somewhat they do not 
differ materially, and it may be safely said that the new 
washer will rinse sixteen pieces of goods with just about 
the same amount of water heretofore required for eight 
pieces in the old style machine. These results are not 
guesswork, but have been closely metered. 


OPENING IN Sups Box ror Soap 


In speaking of the suds box I neglected to mention 
that there is a proper opening provided in one side for 
the soap to come through and cascade into the tub during 
the soaping or scouring operation. The box likewise 
drains through the side of the machine with a full open- 
ing, quick closing valve on the outside free from cross 
members to catch dirt, lint, ocks and so forth. 
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It goes without saying, of course, that the modern 
washer has many mechanical refinements such as stain- 
less steel used in shafts, wood screws, tie rods, guide rail 
pins, and so forth. Ball and roller bearing, lever control, 
drains, roller chain, drives, unloading rolls, and ‘SO forth, 
are all made of stainless steel. 


STAINLESS STEEL AND OTHER METALS FoR DyE KETTLES 

Probably, in the dye kettle field, the outstanding de- 
velopment of the year is the use of stainless steel and 
other metals for dye kettle construction. Of the metals 
available for this purpose about the only ones which 
come anywhere near fulfilling requirements are the “18 
and 8” stainless steel, nickel chromium alloy, Monel 
metal and nickel, their value in woolen and worsted — 
ing being in the order named. 


Repeated tests in widely separated mills have proven 
conclusively that for woolen and worsted dyeing the 
“18 and 8” metal gives results which are second only to 
glass beaker dyeing. One manufacturer puts out a stain- 
less steel kettle which is made of %-inch plate metal with 
the sides retained by cast iron frames and with cast iron 
intermediate supporting and reinforcing members. 

An other manufacturer offers a kettle made of the so- 
called nickel-clad steel, the total thickness of which is 4 - 
inch with .025 inch on one side of the mild steel. While 
this kettle is satisfactory for some colors, owing to the 
presence of nickel and to the necessity of making the 
reel, front partition, pin rail, pins, and coil of pure nickel, 
many colors are seriously affected in that they will come 
out duller and flatter without the bright, full gloomy 
shades obtainable in stainless steel kettles. 


A third manufacturer makes a stainless steel kettle of 
¥g-inch plate metal which is of self-supporting construc- 
tion throughout. The tub and all its supporting mem- 
bers are securely welded in one piece, and the tub is just 
set on the foundation without being fastened down. 

Since the expansion of stainless steel is about 150 per 


cent that of mild steel the advantages of a construction 3 


which is not restricted, but allows free expanse in any 
direction, is at once obvious. The outside supporting 
channels on this machine are made of the same metal as 
the tub itself so that the machine is “18 and 8” inside 
and out, and since the channels are welded to the tub, 
they attain practically the same temperature as the tub 
walls, and hence, expand with the walls without imposing 
any strain on the tub or any of its parts. 

In order to further free the tub from mechanical stress 
due to drive the countershaft driving connection and reel 
are supported on the outside by cast iron stands which 
straddle the tub and which are entirely independent of it. 
This construction also allows the use of adjustable feet 
on the stands so that the reel can be moved back and 
forth a total distance of some 12 inches, thus providing 
plenty of adjustment to allow change of position of the 
reel when dyeing lightweights and when dyeing heavier 
weights. 

Another interesting development i in the dye kettle line 
is a new 100 per cent stainless steel sample dye kettle 
which takes place of a whole row of sample dye kettles 
to care for varying sample requirements. This new stain- 
less steel kettle is fitted with a reel which is variable in 
height from no inches to 36 inches above the top of the 
tub and the speed of the reel, driving through direct 
connected motor and a variable speed transmission of 
the Reeves or Llewellyn type, gives a range of reel speed 
from 4% inches to 36 revolutions a minute. The ad- 
vantage of a machine of this type is, of course, that it 
will handle anything from a two or three-yard sample on 
up to a full piece of medium weight goods, and will ‘han- 
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dle whatever length is required at speeds and under con- 
ditions most favorable to running that particular piece. 
The reel is equipped with Allegheny metal humps if re- 
quired or may be the standard slatted type. 


I have here a number of cards which show the results 
of dyeings in the various kettles mentioned awhile ago. 
In every case the “blank” referred to under one of the 
samples is the dyeing obtained in a porcelain beaker; 
the KA-2-S is the “18 and 8” stainless steel, the nickel 
chromium alloy is a new alloy being introduced by the 
Internationtal Nickel Company, and it is composed of 
84 per cent nickel, 12 per cent chromium, and 4 per cent 
residual iron. You all are familiar with Monel metal 
and nickel. 


Cotton Market Presents Intteresting 
Developments 
(Continued from Page 3) 


not yet instituted effective governmental economies ex- 
cept in isolated instances, that we have taken no action 
on war debts or tariffs. It will be readily admitted that 
constructive action in reference to all these problems is 
essential before the world can be restored to complete 
economic health. 


At this point, however, we think it advisable to call 
attention to the fact that markets do not owe their initial 
propulsive power entirely to economic forces, no matter 
how influential these ultimately will be. In the last few 
weeks we have had an abrupt change to benign psych- 
ology. It matters little whether this has been brought 
about by force majeure or whether advantage has been 
taken of a propitious technical position. The fact re- 
mains that whether some of the pessimists like it or not, 
we have had since the first of July an appreciation of 
more than $9,000,000,000 in the market value of listed 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange alone. This 
does not take into consideration the enhancement in the 
market price of bonds, unlisted securities, and those listed 
on other exchanges. 


When one considers the wide dissemination of security 
holdings throughout this country and abroad with mil- 
lions of investors finding their capital position so vastly 
improved and in many cases more than doubled, we have 
here an element which, combined with a revival of con- 
fidence, can be translated into buying power of enormous 
and widespread proportions. Never before have such a 
large number of individuals been holders of securities. 
In previous depressions securities were in a relatively 
small number of hands, and these fortunate few were the 
ones who benefited by recovery. Now, however, the 
capital position of a vast number of people will be quickly 
changed for the better, and thus add to the rapidity of 
the general recovery. : 

Even admitting that we have not touched more than 
the fringe of the economic fundamentals mentioned above, 
there is no doubt that the people of the United States 
are awakening to the necessity of constructive remedial 
action. We see this in the growing “tax consciousness”’ 
of the nation. We are getting outspoken leadership in 
high quarters on the subjects of war debts and tariffs. 
It is inconceivable that America, a nation of practical 
people, should continue to ignore problems that stand in 
the way of their material welfare. 

At the moment the changed psychology, the replace- 
ment of fear with receptive confidence, is the force that 
anticipates and translates into realities the constructive 
factors that. exist... 

With this change in psychology—the vision that looks 
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forward instead of backward—less attention will be paid 
to surplus stocks and more attention will be directed 
toward potential requirements. There will be a disposi- 


tion to bear in mind that we have had three years of 


under-buying and under-consumption, and that in the 


case of cotton alone it would require the equivalent of - 


6,000,000 bales to replenish depleted stocks, to fill empty 
shelves and warehouses, to say nothing of supplying the 
growing needs of an increased population. 


Still another element that must not be overlooked wili 
be the influence of a rising commodity plane on the for- 
tunes of cotton. No commodity stands alone. In the 
final essence one commodity is traded for another, and 


the higher the commodity plane, the greater the purchas- 


ing power released for individual commodities. 


Cotton went to historical lows in large measure because 


wheat, rubber, silk, sugar, cocoa, copper, and practically 
all other products of soil, forest and mine declined to 


such an extent that world buying power was paralyzed. 


With confidence reviving and fears subsiding, it would 
be impossible to measure the buying power emanating 
from a curing of dislocation and restoration of parity 
values between the different commodities. As this buying 
movement gains impetus and volume, the disclosure of 
vacuum in finished goods will make the stampede of 
shorts in recent stock market sessions look like a sedate 
performance. In fact, we would not be surprised to see a 
buyers’ panic in merchandise. 

From the foregoing observations, it may be inferred 
that we favor the constructive side of cotton. We do 
not believe the situation demands the adoption of artifi- 
cial price boosting expedients. With the changed psych- 
ology we believe the intrinsic strength of cotton will be 
reflected in substantially higher prices. = 


Russia Pressed To Buy Cottor 


(Wall Street Journal ) 


Paris.—Russia is in urgent need of raw cotton and 
cotton goods, and may have to enter world markets as a 
buyer of both. : 

Although in most appraisals of economic conditions in 
the Soviet Union, the importance of Russia as an actual 
and potential market for agricultural and other machinery 
has been greatly emphasized, and notwithstanding the 


fact that there continue to pour into Moscow telegrams 


lamenting a lack of machinery and describing break- 
downs in last year’s machinery, the need for raw cotton 
and cotton goods by the Russian government is probably 
even more acute than the need for machinery. 

Cotton plays a pre-eminent part in the Soviet’s eco- 
nomic system. In exchange for cotton goods, the gov- 
ernment receives grain and other agricultural products 
from the peasants, and these products are the basis of 
its finance. Pre-war Russia imported about half of its 
raw cotton. The Soviet boasts that the importation of 
American cotton has ceased, and asserts that supplies of 
the Egyptian staple will soon be reduced to a minimum. 
This radical cutting off of foreign supplies has been ac- 
complished at the expense of the cotton goods industry, 
which has been on short time because of the lack of raw 
material. | | 

This year a plentiful supply of cotton goods has_be- 
come needed more than ever by the government, because, 
after allowing a certain freedom in trade in agricultural! 
products, it became itself, in the capacity of the employer 
securing bread for his employees, a buyer of grain in the 


markets, Money being almost useless, the demand for 
goods wherewith to barter is great. | 
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In the last pre-war year the present territory of Russia 
(that is, without Poland and the Baltic States) produced 
2,250,000,000 meters of cotton cloth. In addition cotton 
cloth to the value of $22,000,000 was imported. Last 
year, with an additional 20,000,000 people on the same 
territory, 2,320,000,000 meters of cloth were manufac- 
tured, and practically no cotton goods were imported for 
general consumption. From this some idea of the dearth 
of cotton goods may be gathered. | 


For this year the government has set up a low of 13.7 
meters of cotton cloth per head upon which production 
must be based. But even this yield cannot be realized, 
as production is far behind schedule. A total of 3,061,- 
000,000 meters was aimed at, but during the first six 
months only 1,257,000,000 meters were manufactured, or 
about 20 per cent under schedule. As is the case in 
other branches of industry, a certain slackening in effort 
has become manifest. The Soviet press attributes this to 
the lack of raw material. 


The sown cotton area in the U. §. S. R. was increased 
by 480,000 acres this year, aggregating 5,635,000 acres. 
Ninety-five per cent of the planned sowing was carried 
out. Over 80 per cent of the area is under the direct 
control of the government, being in the form of collective 
or State farms. The success of the business thus almost 
entirely depends upon the efficiency of governmental 


direction. 


NEEDED MACHINERY Far BEHIND SCHEDULE 
This huge area can only be adequately dealt. with by 
means of machinery. In this regard some anxiety is 
shown because the schedule of machinery delivery has 
been executed to the extent of less than half. The har- 
vest, due at the end of August, cannot be predicted, but a 
general delay of about three weeks in sowing, followed 


by much unsatisfactory tillage, is not encouraging. A 


harvest of 543,000 tons of cotton fibre is hoped for. Las 
year 5,155,000 acres yielded 400,000 tons. : 


Compared with pre-war production, the yield under 
collectivized conditions has fallen considerably. In 1913 
a sown area of 1,220,000 acres yielded 230,000 tons. 

Over 60 per cent of the cotton land is in Central Asia. 
The remainder is distributed over Causacia, Kirghiz 
Steppes (on the northern borders of Central Asia) and 
the Ukraine. Sowings in the Ukraine are largely experi- 
mental, and are opposed by several Soviet specialists, 
who have, in consequence, been branded “Right opposi- 
tionists.”’ 

CarE IN CULTIVATION DETERIORATES 


Before the revolution the cotton growers were Sart far- 
mers, natives of Central Asia, who attentively followed 
the instructions given by experts and attained consider- 
able success with American upland and other varieties — 
of seed. About two years ago these farmers were forcibly 


_ collectivized. They have lost much of their former in- 


terest in their work, and many have left their districts 
and have gone to the towns to engage in factory work. 
General field work carried out so carefully by independ- 
ent. farmers has given place to the negligent labor of 
inexperienced strangers. Last year much cotton was 
unpicked because machinery was lacking. | 

Undeterred by unsatisfactory returns, the government 
has drawn up plans for the extension of its plantations. 
It was recently reported to the cotton conference that by | 
1937 the cotton area would be 7,900,000 acres, expected 
to yield 1,065,000 tons of cotton fibre. Such an exten- 
sion calls first of all for great expenditure in adapting 
land for cotton culture. European Russia generally is 
not suitable for cotton growing. Development in Central 
Asia calls for very complicated irrigation. 
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Cloth Market Statistics Much Better 


Sales of 222,616,000 yards, or 157.1 per cent of pro- 
duction, during the month of July represerit a major ac- 
complishment in supply and demand adjustment, accord- 
ing to The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York who made public Monday their statistical 
reports of production, billings and sales of carded cotton 
cloths during the month of July, 1932. The figures cover 
a period of four weeks. eas 


Production during July was 141.673,000 yards, or at 
the rate of 35,418,000 yards weekly. This is the lowest 
rate of production on record. For June and July to- 
gether, production has been 110 million yards less than 
during the same months in 1931. . 


Billings were 165,574,000 yards, or 116.9 per cent of 
production. Reduction of stocks was continued, decreas- 
ing 7.8 per cent during the month to a total of 281,249,- 
000 yards. Unfilled orders increased 33.4 per cent during 
the month to 227,952,000 yards on July 31. 

These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York and The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc. These groups report on more than 300. classifica- 
tions or constructions of carded cotton cloths and repre- 


sent the major portion of the production of these fabrics 
in the United States. 


Cheaper Textiles Selling Best 


HE heaviest gains in sales of dry goods have been 

traced to stores handling fast moving low-end and 

popular priced merchandise, according to a special 

survey of the dry goods trade by the research department 

of R. G. Dun & Co., credit agency. The survey states 

that the demand for general dry goods is broadening and 

that since the middle of June the trend of sales has been 

upward with the momentum gaining sharply during the 
last three weeks. 

Retail sales of all kinds in 1931 are placed at $39,000.,- 
000,000, with small town retailers contributing nearly 30 
per cent of the total. Practically 80 per cent of the dry 
goods business was transacted by firms rated at $10,000 


and over. Collections are improving markedly in some — 


districts where returns from early harvests have been 
received. Insolvencies, however, are on the increase, 


continuing the high level maintained last year. The sur- 
vey states: 


Stores on SouNDER Basis 


“Nearly all of the large dry goods and department 
stores operated on a sounder basis during the first six 
months of 1932 than was the case in. the comparative 
period of a year ago. For there has been a pronounced 
reversal of the poor merchandising profit trend which 
has been in evidence for nearly two years. While a 
number of well managed smaller stores report an im- 
proved profit position, there has been a well defined drift 


of buying toward the larger stores, owing to their heavy 


promotions, comparatively more complete stocks and 
their ease of alignment with constantly changing price 
readjustments. Unit sales have increased in a number 
of cases, showing that more customers have been served, 


but price recessions have stood in the way of any further 
stride in net earnings. 


“The decrease in.the size of the average sales check, 
in fact, and the necessity of curtailing further operating 
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expenses, while increasing the number of transactions 
have offered a constant source of perplexity. Inventory 
control has been developed to such a high degree of per- 


fection by stores which fall into the sales classification — 


of $5,000,000 and above that turnover has been increased 
to such an extent that profits have been made, in spite 
of reduced purchasing power. The intensity of the effort 
to increase turnover is evident in the statistics, which 
give the average figure for 1930 as 2.6 times, as com- | 
pared with a high of 4.2 times during the first six month 
of the current year. . 


“In the smaller stores, where turnover could not be 
increased at such a rapid rate, the ingenuity of the own- 
ers has been taxed to find new methods of obtaining more 
profit on the items handled. As they have discovered 
from the experience of the past two years that the striv- 
ing for volume by featuring low-priced merchandise de- 
feated its own end, they are obtaining better results by 
carrying items which fall within the category of medium 
and better grades of goods, which permit a fair mark-up. 
In most cases, stores in this group could not effect any 
substantial reduction in fixed charges, maintenance, and 
service features, without affecting seriously the organiza- 
tion, and these could not be met with the narrow profits 
of purely volume-producing merchandise. 


REARRANGE DEPARTMENTS 


“More attention also is being given to the rearrange- 


ment of departments, the addition of new»lines, and the 


extension of services to bring an increased number of 
customers to the store. The real needs of the customers 
are being studied as never before, with merchandise pro-— 
vided especially for their requirements, rather than offer- 
ing goods which were available from a manufacturer at a 
ridiculously low price, because the latter happened to be 
in urgent need of funds. Besides, buying is being made 
easier for the public, and interiors of stores are being 
arranged so artistically and with such a wealth of com- 
forting conveniences that shopping today has more the 
air of a social function than of a purely business transac- 
tion. 


“The last year has seen traditions broken almost to the 
vanishing point, because buyers have drifted away from 
those stores where accounts have been carried for more 
than a generation, due to the mad desire to get the 
complete benefit of money expended. Besides, customers 
are more difficult to please than they were a few years 
back. They know exactly what they want and will brook 
no interference with their determination to obtain it. 
The educational campaigns by newspapers, radios and 
movies have given the consumer such a clear insight into _ 
the color and line that help to build attractive merchan- 
dise that they are unusually well informed about their 
own type and are deaf to suggestions of substitution. 


“For, stlye is the heart of the dry goods and textile 
trades. At is every beat there is a new design or arrange- 
ment of a pattern which is destined to hold the attention 
of some purchaser. The appeal of style is as unending 
as the course of the ocean currents, as difficult to control 
as the flow of the tides, and as unalterable in its course 
as the fixed paths of the plants. Each season, each month. 
each day bring something new in personal adornment 
which makes for the unending liveliness of the wearer. 
Each morning brings a fresh demand for the new articles 
that the ingenuity of the artist, the designer and the man- 
ufacturer produce. It is an insatiable demand which will 
know no end.as long as the human race must seek articles 
of covering, if not adornment.’’. 
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LINCOLNTON, N. C.—High Shoals Cotton Mill opened 
this week on full time with orders on hand to last for 
eight months. 


Hicu Port, N. C.—The Terry Hosiery Mills, which 
have previously operated as a partnership, have been in- 
corporated by L. B., M. B. and R. B. Terry. 


‘Pacotet, S. C.—Pacolet Mills resumed operation Mon- 
day morning on a full time schedule. 

The plant employs more than 1,000 persons. 

The mill has been closed since June 4 due to the con- 


dition of the textile industry. 


Rock Hirt, S. C. — Rock Hill textile and ‘finishing 
plants are employing over 2,300 persons now and several 
are running on full night and day schedules, a check re- 
vealed. Six textile plants and the Rock Hill Printing & 


Finishing plant were asked for reports on running sched- 
ules. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Two-of Gainesville’s largest textile 
plants have resumed operations after a shutdown since 
June 9. | 

The Gainesville Mill and the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company went on a full time basis, and their combined 
weekly payrolls will be approximately $9,000. 

The Chicopee Mill, which has been in continuous daily 
operation, began day and night work. 


Lincotnton, N. C.—The Glenn Manufacturing Com- 


pany has been incorporated with an authorized capital — 


stock of $100,000 by W. W. Glenn, Edgar Love and 
C. R. Jones. It is understood that the company will take 
over and operate the Melville Manufacturing Company, 
which was recently sold by the receivers. 


WinstTon-SaLem, N. C.—Thurmond Chatham, presi- 


dent of the Chatham Manufacturing Company, which 


makes blankets at Elkin and Winston-Salem, announced 
that mills in both places are on full time operations. 

He said improved conditions have resulted in orders 
in excess of the present capacity of the mills where over 
1,000 workers are employed. 


GREENSRORO, N. C. — The Southern Silk Mills, Inc., 
with plants here and at Kernersville, fifteen miles west 
of this city, announce an increase in wages from 10 to 
12 per cent for their operatives in both plants. John G. 
Bentley, president and general manager, in making the 
announcement said that his mills had orders booked that 
would enable their plants to operate at full time, both 
day and night, six days a week, until October. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Whitney Mills here have 
announced operations would be resumed Monday, giving 
employment to 250 workers. 

At the same time the Martel Mills at Valley Falls 
announced work there had been started and that 400 
operatives are now at work. 

Resumption of operations by mills in Cherokee, Union 
= Laurens also have been reported in the past several 

ys. 
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DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside division of the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills went on full time, or 
five and one-half days instead of four as during recent 
weeks. Nearly 1,500 workers are affected by the order. 
It did not affect the Dan River division, where about 
3,000 workers are on four-day time. In confirming the 
order mill officials said that it was due to a heavier 
movement in colored goods. They said they hoped that 
full time would be permanent in this division. 


Tuxepo, N. C.—Contract for overhauling and remod-— 
eling the plant of the Green River Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been awarded to the Justus Construction Com- 
pany. The building is to be put in first class condition 
and all the dwellings in the mill community repaired and 
worked over. The entire job will be completed by the 
end of September. 


FLORENCE, ALa.—Gardiner-Warring Company has let 


the contract for a third story to one of its plants to in- 


crease facilities for the manufacture of men’s rayon under- 
wear. The new line, as previously stated, will be ready 
for delivery next month. 

Besides the plant that is to be enlarged, the company 
operates in another three-story plant in which its regular 


_ line of cotton underwear is made. The new addition will 


enable the firm to increase its workers from 600 to 675. 


Hickory, N. C.—Addition of 25 new workers at the 
Conover Monday will place the factory on full time 
operation, according to the manager, Adrian L. Shuford. 
Night and day shifts will work five days a week. 

Conover is one of the six towns in the South that have 
a glove factory. When the Conover plant is working at. 
full schedule, the output is 8000 dozen pairs of gloves a 
week. The employes number 125 and a similar number 
are employed in the hosiery department, which is run in 
conjunction with the glove factory. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—With a brick additon to the 
‘W.H. Draper & Sons cordage plant here nearing comple- 
tion, plans were being considered for the removal of 
approximately $40,000 worth of machinery from Troy, 
N. Y., to this city and the establishment here of the 
executive offices of the company. 

It was expected the machinery will be shipped here 
soon and will be made ready for operations to start by 
September 1. Opening of the addition will give em- 
ployment to approximately 35 persons besides those now 
at work at the plant, which is operating at full capacity. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Resumption of a full time operat- 
ing schedule in both Greensboro plants of the Blue Bell 
Overall Company has been ordered, it was learned from 
R. W. Baker, president of the company. The order has 
already become effective. 

This change in operating time from four days to five 
and one-half days each week, regarded as a full week, 
is now in effect not only in the two Greensboro plants 
with 1,350 employes but also applies to the company’s 
overall manufacturing establishment in Middlesboro, Ky.., 
where approximately 500 persons are employed. 

About a year has elapsed since a full work week was 
previously in effect in the Blue Bell plants. Operaticns 
now extend each week from Monday morning until noon 
Saturday. “There is very little night work,’’ Mr, Baker 


said, 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ra tert 


Py EV PEt et 


John W. Garrett, formerly superintendent of the Ara- 
gon plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., 
has accepted a similar position at the F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, S. C. 


A. B, Adkins has resigned as superintendent of the F. 


W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C., and 
returned to Easley, S. C. 


W. M. Sherard, head of the Green River Manufactur- 
ing Company, Tuxedo, N. C., is recuperating from an 
operation for appendicitis. 

John W. Conrad, formerly Philadelphia salesman for 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills has been appointed 
Pennsylvania salesman for the Van elder Yarn Company, 
of Philadelphia. 


H. W. Cappell, vice-president of the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation, announces the appointment of J. G. Hill- 
born in charge of the company’s Pennsylvania territory. 
Mr. Hillborn has been in the yarn business for ten years, 
being originally with Franklin D’Olier & Co. in Penn- 
sylvania and later in charge of the Chattanooga office 
for Cannon Mills. He left the latter company to repre- 
sent American Enka Company in Pennsylvania when they 
assumed the sale of their own yarn. Mr. Hillborn suc- 
ceeds E. W. Martin who was. recently appointed sales 
manager and will make his headquarters at the company’s 
office 1600 Waynut street, Philadelphia. 


Frank North Organizes New Company 


Frank G. North, of Atlanta, has announced the forma- 
tion of Frank G. North, Inc., a new company that is to 


manufacture and distribute sizing and finishing com-- 


pounds and similar products. Mr. North has been sell- 
ing to Southern mills for the past 19 years. 
Walter W. Greer is vice-president of the company and 


S. M. Smith is also interested. Both are well known in 


the textile field. 
The organization of the new company in no way affects 


the Atlanta Harness & Reed Co., and Mr. North will 


continue as president of that company. 


A. A.M. A. Board to Meet in Greenville 


Greenville, 5. C.—The autumn meeting of the Board 
of Government of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association will be held in Greenville during the South- 
ern Textile Exposition. The Poinsett Hotel has been 
selected as the place and the time is Thursday, October 
20. The program will be announced within a few dyas. 
The Board of Government consists of the following: 

William D. Anderson, S$. M. Beattie, J. H. Cheatham, 
Allan Little, W. S. Montgomery, A. M. Fairley, C. A. 
Cannon, George H. Lanier, Robert Lassiter, R. E. Henry, 
W. H. Hightower, Harry L. Williams, A. K. Winget, 
T. H. Webb and George M. Wright. Ex-presidents, 
members ex-officio: . Arthur. H. Lowe, T. H. Rennie, 
Ellison A. Smyth, Stuart W. Cramer, John A. Law, Allen 
F. Johnson, C. E. Hutchison, W. E. Beattie, A. W. Mc- 
Lellan, W. J. Vereen, James P. Gossett, George S. Harris, 
A. M. Dixon, B. E. Geer and Cason J. Callaway. 

The other officers of the Association are B. B. Gossett, 
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president; Donald Comer, first vice-president; T. M. 
Marchant, second vice-president; W. M. McLaurine, sec- 
retary and treasurer. | 


OBITUARY 


EDGAR CALDWELL RAY 


McAdenville, N. C.—Edgar Caldwell Ray, head of 
the shipping department of the McAdenville Mills, died 
at his home here after an illness of some months. He 
was a son of Robert R. Ray, general manager of the 
mills, and was one of the best known men in Gaston 
county. Mr. Ray was a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina. For a number of years he was traveling 
salesman for the Charlotte Supply Company, and several 
other textile machinery houses. He was 55 years of age. 


J. L. SLOAN 


Davidson, N. C.—K. Lee Sloan, for many years a 


_ prominent textile executive of this place, died at his 


home here after being ill for seven weeks. 
years old. 


Mr. Sloan served for many years as secretary and 
treasurer of the former Linden and Delburg Cotton Mills. 
He also served as mayor of Davidson for 25 consecutive 
years, He had been postmaster for the past several 
years. He is survived by two children. 


He was 69 


George Snow Lands Big Customer 


George Snow, well known salesman for the Atlanta 
Brush Company, is shown above with a 76-pound tarpon 
he recently caught on a fishing trip to Orlando, Florida. 
George is seen at the left in the admiral’s uniform. It 
took an hour to land the big fish. George is also telling 
of two other big ones that got away, but he brought back 
the proof of the big one that didn’t. It was his first 
experience in deep sea fishing. 


The most exciting moment of the battle, Gecten re- 
ports, was when a big shark tried to run off with the 
tarpon just as the latter was about to be landed. The 
boatman shot the shark with a rifle, but not before he 
had bitten out a fair size of George’s fish, as is plainly 
seen in the picture. There are a lot of fishermen among 
the textile men in the South, but George Snow has given 
them all a record to shoot at. 
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Report On Two-Tone Effects 


A report on the causes of two-tone effects in hosiery, 
with practical suggestions for reducing or eliminating 
these effects, has been completed by the Raw Silk Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Hosiery & Under- 
wear Manufacturers, it was-announced by Earl Con- 
stantine, managing director. 

The report lists six principal causes of two-tone, as 


follows: 


1. Difference in nature of color of the silk. _ 

2. Mixing in the same stocking silk which has either 
been thrown by two or more different plants, or been 
soaked by different treatments. 

3. The use of silk that has been in storage for some 
time, with resulting oxidation of the soaking oils or of 
the silk itself. 

4. Difference between the number of courses in the 


leg and in the foot. 


5. Pronounced difference in twist. 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT 
A large percentage of hosiery manufacturing defects 


during recent months has resulted from two-tone effects, 


and the committee’s report is expected to result in im- 
mediate benefit to the industry at large. It is probably 
the most exhaustive study of the subject that has been 
made to date, and in practical manner advises manu- 
facturers how to avoid or reduce two-tone effects. 

“The committee has also been engaged on a study of 
existing raw silk classification rules from the standpoint 
of the knit goods manufacturer,” said Mr. Constantine. 
“A tentative form of recommendation for changes in these 
classification rules has been arrived at, but the commit- 
tee expects to continue its efforts further. 

“The attitude of the committee may be expressed as 
having no desire to seek change for the sake of change 
alone. Its policy is to work out recommendations only 
on changes which it is felt are very important, if not 
vital. The committee will probably support its recom- 


mendations with physical demonstrations and the results 
of careful tests.” 


A simplified manual on the essentials of unit cost ac-— 
counting is being developed by the association. It an- © 


nounces that arrangements will probably be worked out 
whereby members can be offered the services of field 
men, on a low per diem efe plus expeneses, to advise them 
on uniform cost accounting. 

The manual will probably be less than 50 pages, and 
of handy size. Every effort is being made to use shop 
language and to avoid technical terminology. The manu- 
al is expected to be ready at the general conference of 


= industry in New York during the latter part of Octo- 
r. 


49-Cent Rise In Silk Hits Smaller Mills 


The long extended rise in raw silk quotations has final- 
ly established a level at which further supply commit- 
ments by hosiery mills will necessitate increases of at 
least 25 cents and possibly an average of 50 cents a 
dozen on going into production, it was definitely indicated 


KNITTING NOTES 


_ after several of the leading producers had figured costs 


on the higher basis, the Daily News Record reports. 

An example of the extent to which raw silk has risen 
in one month’s time is shown by a comparison of quota- 
tions on 5 per cent, 20-22 and 13-15 silk per pound 
August 11, with quotations of a month ago, July 11, 
which follows: 


Size 85% White Silk Rise 


July 11 Aug. 11 


1.33- 1.38 1.79- 1.84 46 


With a gain of 52 cents a pound on one of the most 
popular sizes for silk hosiery manufacture, and 46 cents 
on the other, or an average rise of 49 cents a pound in 
one month’s time, the trade is faced by an inevitable and 
perhaps early increase in hosiery prices unless raw silk 
runs into unexpected selling orders during the coming 
week. 

’ Perhaps the most significant phase of the present rise, 
both from an economic and profit viewpoint, is the sud- 
den shift in prospects of the larger mills as compared | 
with the smaller, When raw material prices were de- 
clinin, the larger mills suffered steady losses as a result 
of their heavy inventories, while the smaller mills, which 
buy raw silk only a few weeks in advance, were enabled 


to take advantage of the decline. The latter were con- 


sequently in a position to reduce hosiery prices much 
faster than their larger rivals, and so came almost to 
dictate succeeding market quotations. Now their -posi- 
tions are reversed; the larger mills can continue to 
operate on present prices until late in September, while 
the smaller must either raise their prices or take the same 
losses at once because of light stocks. 

The situation is such that the smaller mills are facing 
serious losses, either in sales or profits, until or unless 
the larger mills advance their prices. The larger mills 
lost both business and profit to the smaller concerns dur- 
ing the decline that began in 1927, and they blame the 
latter for irresponsible price cuts that they assert under- 
mined the market. Now that the big mills have the 
upper hand, it is declared possible that they may wait 
as long as possible before raising their prices, in hopes 
that some of their small competitors may find the going 
too difficult to remain in business. However, it appears 
certain that advances will take effect generally early in 
September if the raw market continues for another two 
weeks at its present or a higher level. The mills that 
are Carrying small stocks of raw silk are expected to raise 
their prices before September 1, for they have already 


found it necessary to buy supplies at the higher quota- 
tions. 


Hosiery Agency Formed 


High Point, N. C.—A new Southern hosiery sales or- 
ganization has been organized here by W. H. Snider, who 
for several years has traveled for the Robbins Knitting 
Company of this city. Samples from ten Southern mills, 
most of which are located in High Point, are on exhibi- 
tion in the new offices of the company, which are located 
at 701-702 Commercial Natonal Bank building. 
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U.S. Rayon Output in 1931 
150,509,654: Pounds 


during 1931 amounted to 150,509,654 pounds valued 

at $112,433,660, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of the biennial census of manufacturers by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This shows a difference of over 
6,500,000 pounds when compared with the so-called 
“official” figures which were published by Tubize Chatil- 
lon Corporation of 143,900,000 pounds. 

The total products of the rayon industry were valued 
at $132,783,559 (at f.o.b. factory prices), a decrease of 
11.2 per cent as compared with $149,546,107 reported 
for 1929, the last preceding census year. Allied products 
were valued at $20,349,899, 

Production of yarn is broken down in the report. Sizes 
from 125 to 150 denier, inclusive, amount to 99,653,106, 
which is just about twice the total of all the other sizes. 

DIFFERENCE IN Ficures INTERESTING 

The reason for the big difference between the “official” 
figures and those of the Government has caused some 
interest. When the “official” figures were compiled, it 
was said that companies constituting 96 per cent of the 
industry’s total contributed them. Evidently the produc- 
tion of some of those not reporting, such as Celanese 


Piitcing 1981 a of rayon yarn in the United States 


Corporation of America, were larger than they were given — 


credit for. 

Another thought on the subject is that the ‘ ‘official” 
figures for some of the companies may have been smaller 
than the actual ones, because one or more of the compa- 
nies wanted to show a greater curtailment in producing 
activities than actually was the case. There have been 
some accusations of this made in the trade. 

As in the past, the census figures, while helpful, still 
are inadequate. There are many people in the market 
who feel that grouping the deniers together may be all 
right for statisticians but actual figures on each size con- 
stitute the only breawdown of any value to yarn users. 

1931 Ficures CONCERN PRODUCTION 

The statistics for 1931 concern production, while those 

for 1929 reflected sales, it is noted. The following is 


Products, total value @ 


the text of the preliminary report of the Census Bureau: 

This industry, as defined for census purposes, embraces 
establishments engaged wholly or principally in the man- 
ufacture of rayon yarn and of products of similar compo- 
sition in the form of sheets, straw, horsehair, etc. It does 
not cover establishments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of products from rayon as a material. 


Statistics for 1931, with comparative figures for 1929 


are given in the following table. The figures for 1931 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 


% 
of inc. 
1931 1929 or dec. 
Products, total value (2) : 

$132,783,559 $149,546,107 —11.2 
Number establishments _ 32 29 * 
Wage earners (aver. ~ for 

Wages (2) . 


$38,220,094 $44,697,129 —14.5 
Cost materials, ‘containers, 
, fuel, and purchase elec- 


tric energy (2)... $36,206,576 $33,334,753 8.6 


$132,783,559 $149,546,107. —11.2 
Yarns: 

Total pounds 150,509,654 116,632,378 29.0 

Total value $112,433,660 $140,846,595 -—20.2 


Finer than 125 denier— - 


32,959,202 12,813,845 157.2 

$30;525,206 $21,176,640 44.1 
125 to 150 denier— 

99,653,196 85,528,539 16.5 

wane $70,876,701 $101,494,715 —30.2 
Heavier than 150 denier— | 

17,897,346 18,289,994 — 2.1 

Value ...... $11,031,753 $18,175,240 —39.3 
Allied products (sheets, 

waste, etc.), value... (4) $20,349,899 $8,699,512 133.9 
Value added by manufac- 

ture (5) etre $96,576,983 $116,211,354 —16.9 


*Per cent not computed where base is less than 100. 

(1) Not including salaried officers and employees. The aver- 
age number of wage earners is based on the numbers reported for 
the several months of the year. This average probably exceeds 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH-—The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 
production. | 

‘We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F, M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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somewhat the number that would have been required for the 
work performed if all had been continuously employed throughout 
the year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the num- 
ber employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown 
by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that 
some or all of the wage earners may have been on part time or 
for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire 
month. Thus it becomes necessary to give equal weight to full- 
time and part-time wage earners in calculating the average, and 
therefore the average may overstate somewhat the amount of full- 
time employment. For this reason the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners 
can not be accepted as representing the average wage received by 
full-time wage earners. 

(2) Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the 
census figures because no data are collected for certain expense 
items, such as salaries, interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

(3) For 1931, production; for 1929, sales (shipments or deliv- 
eries) by manufacturers. 


() This item consists mainly of the value of products normally 
belonging to the industry—sheets, straw, horsehair, etc—but in- 
cludes also the value of certain miscellaneous products such as 
cellulose acetate, staple fiber, etc. The values of these two classes 


of products are combined to avoid disclosing approximations of 


the data for an individual establishment. 


(5) Value of products less cost of materials, containers for 
products, fuel, and purchased electric energy. 


Best Week of Year in Cotton Goods 


“The volume of orders placed during the week was 


very large and prices have been advanced on many of the 


standard constructions from 15 to 20 per cent. Due to 
the very rapid advance in cotton, it has been difficult to 
keep cloth prices in line and there are still many cases 
where it has been impossible to secure the cotton advance, 
particularly on heavy goods such as drills, etc. From a 


_ market standpoint probably the most important feature 


was ‘the activity on various constructions of shéetings 
where the business was needed to lift the selling pressure. 
Grey goods were active in practically all lines and there 
was a much improved demand for colored goods, jobbers 


asking for anticipation of deliveries and at the same time | 


placing additional business for later delivery. There was 
again a large demand for sheets and pillow cases, towels 
and blankets. Taking all fabrics into consideration, this 
has probably been the most satisfactory week in the way 
of general buying that we have experienced this year,” 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company re- 
ports. 


“We pointed out last week that much would depend 
on the improvement in the demand for finished goods and 
we are glad to report that there has been an excellent 
demand for bleached goods, prices having been advanced 
in line with grey goods. On percales, while the demand 
has improved, more goods will have to be sold before 
conditions can be considered satisfactory from the print- 


ers’ standpoint. Catalog and chain stores have done 


finished goods in a substantial way. 


“Looking ahead, it is our opinion that should the mar- 
ket continue reasonably active for another few weeks 


some important buying but jobbers have not yet bought 


_many of the weak spots will be cleared up and the irreg- 


ularity in prices will be largely eliminated. We must 
bear in mind that inventories are extremely low in the 
various Channels of distribution and, while there may not 
be much increase in consumers’ demand in the immediate 
future, on the other hand, if the confidence recently ex- 
hibited gets no serious setback, the possibility of building 
up inventories even a little will mean a tremendous in- 
crease in yardage.” 
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Performance Is Important 
Price Is Secondary! 


Dripping, leaking liquid oils may be low in price, 
but they are seldom economical in use. Because of 
uncertain lubrication and oil spot damage to goods 
in process they -bring about losses that swallow up 
deceptive price economies. 
More than 7 out of every 10 leading mills use NON- 
FLUID OIL because. it outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 
times, saving money on lubricant and labor cost. In 
addition, NON-FLUID OIL does away with oil spot 
“seconds.” 


Write today for free testing sample and bulletin 
‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.”’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. ante Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, &. C. Greenville. S. C. 


REGISTERED 


TRADE 
= 
NON-F 

US PAT OFFICEA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


IN SIZE, 


IN PRICE) 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
SAMPLE ROOMS 4/the new 


@VERNOR 
TON 
HOTEL | 
3132 AVENUE 


[OPPOSITE PENNA. 
B.& ©. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


NEW | 


1200 ROOMS EACH WITH 
BATH, SERVIDOR & RADIO 
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‘Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davin CLARK 
D: H. Hurt, Jr. 
Juntus M. Smira 


Managing Editor 
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Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union civics 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items: pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The High Point Mistake 


The recent strike at High Point knitting mills 


was handled by manufacturers who had had no 


previous experience with strikes and in our opin- 
ion they will, in the coming years, suffer severe- 
ly from a mistake which was made. : 

The officials of all manufacturing plants owe 
it to their employees to meet with them at any 
time and to give serious consideration and study 
to any grievance which they may have relative 
to wages or working conditions. 

They should not, however, ever consent to 
meet with those who are not their employees and 
that is the mistake which was made at High 
Point. | 
_. They dealt with a group of employees from 
several establishments and thereby each mill 
dealt with those who were not their employees. 
We do not blame the knitting mill employees 

for putting it over if they could and now the 
expected has happened for the leaders have or- 
ganized the employees into a union and will, in 
the future, live upon salaries derived from dues 
paid by members and never again will they work 
in the knitting mills. 

When the payment of dues becomes slack, as 
they will as time goes on, and the amount neces- 
sary to pay salaries show signs of disappearing, 
the logical thing for the union officials to do will 
be to stir up another strike and to create an 
enthusiasm which will revive the payment of 
dues. 

By dealing with those who were not their em- 
ployees, the knitting manufacturers of High 
Point have placed a chain around their necks 
which will not only cause them many troubie- 

some days in the future but will check the growth 
_ of manufacturing in that splendid city. 

The employees of the knitting mills in High 
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Point will not only contribute each week a por- 
tion of their wages but at intervals will find 
themselves idle and without wages during ill- 
advised strikes. 

If, after a period of years they will make a 
check up with knitting mill employees in other 
towns, who have not been members of unions 
and paid no dues they will find that in spite of 


all the sacrifices they have made the other em- — 


ployees dealing directly with their employers 


are getting the same or more wages. 


At the end of twenty-five years of textile 
unions in New England, during which there was 
a multitude of strikes and millions of dollars of 
wages were lost by employees, the cotton manu- 
facturing industry finds itself reduced from 20,- 
000,000 to 13,000,000 spindles. 

Where once almost every mill was unionized, 
today only one mill, of any size, deals with 
unions as such and thousands of former mill 
employees are hungry for lack of work. 


It would have been far better for the knitting 
mills at High Point to have remained idle until 
Christmas than to have dealt with any persons 
who were not their own employees. 


Accuracy of August Estimates — 


Prior to this year there have been sixteen 
cotton crops upon which August estimates of 
the yield have been made. 

Eight of the crops have proved to be in ex- 
cess of 13,000,000 bales and eight less. 

The following is a tabulation of the cotton 
crops, beginning with the largest and going down 
to the smallest: 

| (000’s ommitted) 
Crop August Estimate 


Below 13,000 
41,421 under by 1,405 
| August August 

Under. Over 
Estimates . Estimates 


These tabulations show that in the case of 
large crops, that is, those in excess of 13,000,000 
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bales the August estimates have been too-low 
six times with only two records of being too high. 

On the other hand, in the case of crops under 
13,000,000 bales the August estimate has been 
too low only once, whereas, the other seven esti- 
mates have been too high. 


We offer the above, not with the view of pre- 


dicting the size of the crop, but because it affords 
an interesting study. 


Commission House Gets Called 


While a visitor was seated in a cotton mill 
office the New York selling agents called over 
long distance and offered the treasurer an order 
for 2,000,000 yards of goods. 


The treasurer protested that the price was 
such as would show no profit, but back came 
the standard argument, the one which has cost 
Southern mills millions of dollars, “Other mills 
are selling freely at the price offered and we 
advise you to accept.” 


The treasurer was heard to reply, “If that is 
so, buy for us 2,000,000 yards.”’ 


The credit of the mill was such as to justify 


a purchase of that kind, but they did not get a 
yard of the goods. ; 

Playing one mill against another and pictur- 
ing every little sale, even of seconds, as the mar- 
ket, has become a standard practice with some 
selling agents. 


If more mills would call their selling agents as 
did the mill treasurer in the incident mentioned 
above, mill profits would materially increase. 


Had he taken the word of the selling agent. 


and accepted the order, his sale would have been 
broadcasted over the market and used to. induce 
other mills to accept still lower prices. 

If some system could be devised for the 
recording of all sales, there would be few asser- 
tions of “Other mills are selling freely at the 
price you are offered.” 


Two Reactions | 


-Newspapers have been filled recently with ac- 
counts of cotton mills starting up or increasing 
their present operations. | 


Such reports give us two reactions; the first, 


a feeling of joy that mills are operating and 
labor being employed and, second, a feeling of 


_ fear that production may be stepped up too 


quickly and the demand neutralized before 
profits appear. 

While we urge caution in beginning opera- 
tions we do feel that the small production of cot- 


ton goods during recent months. has. laid the 
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foundation for a volume of business which will 
ultimately mean full time operation of all mills. 

We call attention to the report of the weekly 
letter of C. T. Reeves of Munds, Winslow & 
Potter on the opening page of this issue and 
especially his closing statement that he would 
not be surprised to see a buyers’ panic. 


Will Rogers On Modern Education 


We heard a conversation last week which in- 
terested us. | 

A little girl was inquiring of an older girl who 
completed last year the grade which the younger 
girl was to enter this fall, which was the best 
teacher. 

The older girl said “Do not get in Miss So 


and So’s room if you want to learn anything. 


She spends so much time getting ready for chil- 
dren plays that she hurries you through your 
classes without taking time to explain anything.”’ 
_ There is no doubt that important instruction 
which should be given to children is in many 
cases being neglected while teachers: with pet 
ideas give emphasis to them. 

In a recent article, “What is Wrong With the 
Schools,” Will Rogers, with that sound common 
sense for which he has become famous, said: 

All the kids I know, either mine or anybodys, none of 
em can write so you can read it, none of em can spell so 
you can read it, cant figure and dont know geography, 
but they are always taking some of the darndest things, 
political science, international relations, drama, buck 
dancing, sociology, latin, greek; art. Oh Lord the things 
they go in for runs on by the hour! 

You could write, read, spell, figure, and give the capital 
of Rhode Island, and they wouldent give you a “Credit”’ 
ina year. But you tell where a Latin word was originally 
located, and how its been manhandled and orphanised 
down to the present day, and say they will claim that 
you have the nucleus of a “Thesis,” and you are liable to 
get a horde of ‘“‘Credits.”’ 

None of these big professors will come out and tell you 
what our education might be lacking, that it might be 
shortened, that it might be improved. They know as it is 
now that its a “Racket” and they are in on it. 

Will Rogers’ criticism of our schools will apply 
with even more justification to our colleges. 

Many boys are injured far more than they are 
helped by attending college. 


Good Example 


A cotton goods market report of one day this 
week said: 

One of the leading printers advanced percales again 
yesterday—for the third time in 10 days. 

Probably the buyers of percales told him that 
he would curtail his volume if he advanced 
prices, but we understand that sales have in- 
creased. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Trouble in the Spinning 
Department? 


Maybe it Hes in faulty travelers. 
Easy to check up. Simply send for your FREE trial assort- 
ment of Victors, and try them out. They're made for good 
results ... with all the skill and care humanly possible. 
State sizes and styles you want to try. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter 


Gastonia, N. C. 
N. H, Thomas__... 


Gastonia, N. C. 


8. F. Barnes, Jr., 620 Angler Ave., N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN. — With the installation of new 
machinery, which is now being placed, the production of 
the Robinson-McGill Knitting Mills will be incrased. The 
mills feature knitted underwear, but with the additional 
machinery other knitted garments will be made. 


JONESVILLE, S. C.—-Wallace Manufacturing Company 
has posted notices that night work will begin Monday 
and all former night employees will be given their work. 

This mill has not ceased to run at any time during the 
months of depression and the work has been so regulated 
that as many employees as possible were taken care of. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Paola Cotton Mill, which 
had been idle for the past moth and had been on a three 
and four-day a week basis for the past year, has started 
up and will be in full operation this week, with 96 peo- 
ple employed. Orders in hand are sufficient to keep the 
mill running full capacity for a while and business is 


expected in sufficient volume to continue full time opera- 


tion. 


N. C.—The National Cotton Mill of. 
| Lumberton this week began operating full time. 


After 
running only 35 to 40 per cent of the time for months 
and months, the mill stepped up last week to 60 per 
cent and this week started off full time. Officials said 
they did not know how long the longer hours would pre- 
vail. 


Hickory, N. C.—Officials of the. Warlick Manufac- 
turing Company’s rayon fabric mill here announced full 
time operations, both day and night, will be resumed 
“within the next few days.” 

The plant has been running on half-time schedule for 
several months but a contract for 1,500,000 yards of 
cloth from a Northern concern gave the needed impetus 
to start full operations again. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Expenditure of about $75,000 is 
involved in repair work under way at the Appleton 
Manufacturing Company, contracts for this week having 
been let during the past few weeks. The present con- 
tracts call for replacement of the mill’s boilers, two in 
number of 5123 horse power. The contract marks the 
second large job of repair work done at the mill during 
the past eighteen months, a new roof having been com- 
pleted a few months saci at a cost of approximately 
$100,000. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Anderson Cotton Mills resumed 


full time operation Monday morning after having been 
‘| closed for a period of more than sixty days, James M. 


Cathcart, vice-president and superintendent announced. 
Resumption of operation at this time is made possible 
by orders for goods received recently. 

The mill will operate on a basis of 55 hours weekly 


and for an indefinite period, Mr. Cathcart said. He 


stated officials hope this basis of operation may obtain 
permanently, although he could make no definite state- 
ment along this line. 

Resumption will affect approximately 500 employes 
who have been out of work since June 4. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Duruam, N. C.-—A blanket salary and wage increase 


of 10 per cent was ordered by the management of the 


Durham Hosiery Mills. The increase, effective Monday, 
has been made possible because of greatly improved busi- 
ness conditions which have brought the local corporation 
a corresponding increase in orders. 


Notices were posted in every plant of the Durham > 


Hosiery Mill Corporation formally notifying the em- 
ployes of the good news. The notices, signed “the man- 
agement,” reads as follows: 

“Due to general improvement in business conditions: 
which is reflected in our own business, by the substantial 
increase in orders for this month, there will be an increase 
of 10 per cent in wages and salaries in all mills, effective 
Monday, August 15.” 


ANDERSON, S. C.—With the resumption of operation 
Monday morning by the Anderson Cotton Mills, Ander- 
son county, while all of her mills are operating on a 
curtailed basis, will not have a single plant entirely idle. 
The Anderson mill suspended operations June 4 and one 
of the most encouraging notes in industrial circles during 
the week was the announcement by James M. Cathcart, 
general manager, was that the mill would start up again 
on August 15, furnishing employment for approximately 


500 operatives, who have been idle, and affecting several 
hundred more persons. 


A partial checkup on the textile situation in this county 
discloses somewhat more healthy condition, and by rea- 
son of the depletion of retail stocks of merchandise it is 
anticipated that further improvement should be notice- 
able within the next few months. 

A number of the county’s mills have lately obtained 


_ substaintial orders for their products enabling slight in- 


creases in operation. 

The Chiquola Mills of Honea Path now are operating 
on a basis of about 80 per cent of full time operation. The 
Orr and Gossett Mills are operating 60 per cent. ‘The 
Appleton Manufacturing Company’s basis is a little less 
than full day time operation, while the Gluck and Equi- 
nox mills are running about half time. 


Victor-Monaghan Shows Profit 


Greenville, S. C. — The Victor-Monaghan Company 
closed the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, with a man- 
ufacturing profit of $245,988, before charging interest 
and depreciation. Interest of $20,513 and depreciation 
of $87,000, less other income of $8,970, resulted in a 
net profit for the fiscal year of $146,946. This compares 


with a net loss in the previous year of $234,070 after all 


charges. 

Inventories have been steadily reduced during the past 
three years. On June 30, 1930, the inventory of cotton 
and cloth was $1,720,885; on June 30, 1931, $494,193. 
On June 30, 1932, the inventory was further brought 
down to $353, 915. 30. 

The company closed its fiscal year with an improved 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities. Current assets 
including deferred charges of $21,436, as at June 30, last, 
totaled. $914,776 against current liabilities of $286,405, 
a ratio of 3% to 1, compared with a 2 to 1 ratio at the 
close of the preceding year. Cash at the end of the last 
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THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
SPINNING And TWISTING 


UNIFORMITY of Ring Trav- 
elers is NECESSARY for the 
successful Spinning and Twist- 
ing of all fibers. There must 
be UNIFORMITY to retain 
the TENSION required and to 
give long SERVICE. Then with 
UNIFORM RING TRAVEL- 
ERS UNIFORM results are 
assured. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD | 
RING TRAVELERS are made - 
to produce UNIFORM RE- 
SULTS. Properly used, there 
can be but one result in your 
Spinning and Twisting— 
QUALITY PRODUCT. 


Quality Product is Assured sarees 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Traveler 


The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler 


_ Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. BowEn, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith — 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. H. Gilligan 


SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 
Trade Mark 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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)ROLLERNECK 


straght through entire length 
( 


No strain on threads. 
Endre strsinon S” quickly andeasily in 
Ground taper like shankof stalled No number ing 
reamer tat stock auto axle 
Contact surface 

all pownts 

or loose necks 

Only way to permanently overcome loose roller necks 


and stop that uneven yarn and excessive end breakage. 
Eventually—Why Not Now? 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


SIZING FINISHING 


REG.US.PAT OFF. 
United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents U 


Visit Washington. 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares ° 
Southern Railway System 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


August 18, 1932 


fiscal period totaled $130,895. | 
In view of the fact that the mills curtailed operations 


considerably during the fiscal year in question, the earn- 
ings would indicate important economies. having been 
effected in manufacture. Victor-Monaghan Company 


| conformed to every curtailment suggestion, regardless of 


what was done by others, and is still operating on a cur- 
tailed basis, it was stated. 

The balance sheets of the Victor-Monaghan Chien 
at the close of the last two fiscal years compare as 
follows: 


AssEis 
June 30 June 30 
| 1932 1931 
130,895 $ 158,190 
Accounts receivable _ 150,392 149,818 
motes Techivable 21,000 
591,053 676,776 
43,400 48,400 
*Property 5,455,882. 5,483,981 
Deferred charges 21,436 See 
Prepaid exp. . 36.852 
Advances 79,470 
$6,414,058 $6,654.487 
| LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable 2,960 $ 526.060 
Bills. payable 280 000 
52,886 65,162. 


Accrued exp. 559 409 


Reserve building 4,036 

stock (b) 4,937,200. 4,937,200 
Total _...$6414,058 $6,654,487 


*Less depreciation. 
(a) Represented by 6,504 shares, 
(b) Represented by 49 372 shares. 


BAMBERG, S. C.—After being closed down for three 
weeks, the Santee Cotton Mills here have resumed opera- 
tions on a full-time schedule. 

The Orangeburg branch of the Santee Mills, it is un- 


derstood, will-also resume within a few days, this mill 
having been closed at the same time as the branch here. | 


-ROANOKE, VA.—H. C. Neren, manager of the Viscose 
Corporation of Virginia, has announced that another 
slight increase in operations at the Roanoke plant will 
become effective on August 22, unless something unfore- 
seen intervenes to change present plans. 

The step-up in production will be the third since re- 
smption of the plant at 10 per cent capacity on July 18. 
About 450 employes were recalled at that time. Another 
contingent of like proportions was called back early this 
month and production is being boosted to a 30 per cent 
basis, with a proportionate number of employes: return- 
ing to work. 

The increase August 22 will be less than an additional 
10 per cent, according to Mr, Neren, who said he did 
not wish to “create undue optimism, for we cannot tell 


| what may happen, but recent signs of improvement are 


greatly encouraging.’ 

Before the shutdown on June 3, the plant was operated 
at about 55 to 60 per cent capacity. This will mean 
that by August 22, the operations will reach more than 
50 per cent of the production prior to the shutdown. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


thite 


Where a — appears opposite a name : indicates _ the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Akron Belting Co. Howard-Hickory Co. 
Aktivin Corp. Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Hygrolit, Inc. 
American Moistening Co. 


Page Page 


—J— 
Ashworth Bros. | 
ahnson 
Barber Colman Works Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. -. -------- ““ Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. __ bestos-Manhattan, Inc., The 
Brown, D. P. & Co, “Marston. Jno. P. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc. .... — M 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. Merrow Machine Co. ___.. 
Celanese Corp. of America ili hemi 
Clark Publishing Go, 
orn Products Refining Co. 
rompton nowles om Works ... — 
Curran & Barry 29 Parks-Cramer Co. ---- 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc — 
eering, en 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. Royie, onn & Sons 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle —S— 
Draver Cormoration —  Saco-Lowell Shops - 
Dronsfield Bros. —_.. _.. —  '§eaboard Ry. .-..- 
—E— rrine, J. BD. 
19 Smith, L. C., Bobbin Works 
ote son  Sonoco uc 
Fidelity Machine Co. Steel Mire, Co; 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel —  §$8tein, Hall & Co. 
Firth-Smith Co. Stevens, J. P. & Co.; Inc. —.-.-: 20 
— Terrell Machine Co. — 
Garland Mie. Co ae. 16 * Textile Finishing Machinery Co. - 1 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. — Co. 
oodyear re Co, 
Greenville Belting company scose VO 
‘Halton’s, Thomas Sons — Waltham Watch Co. a 
Hermas Machine Co. Washburn Printing Co. 28 
Hart Products Corp. . Wellington, Sears & 20 
Hind & Dauch Paper Co, -.-_. — Whitin Machine Works ---~- —_ 
Oe. —  Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
PATENTS Seek Adjustment 
Trade-marks, Copyrights Of Mill Taxes 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. Columbia, S. C.—Completing the 
PAUL B. EATON second week of hearings, representa- 
Registered Patent Attorney He 7 
one SF Johnston. Bidg tives of cotton mills in Greenville and 
Charlotte, N. C. genome 7787 Greenwood counties appeared before 
iat Munsey Building the tax commission to seek adjust- 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. | ments in their tentative tax assess- 
ments for 1932. 
WANTED—Position as Overseer Spin- The mills and their representatives 
nin Experienced on colored and grey 
fine and coarse numbers, now employed appearing included: Greenwood Cot 
but desire to change. wit 5° anywhere. ton Mills, Ninety-Six Cotton Mills 
Bulletin. Mathews Cotton Mills, F. Bar- 
ron Grier, J. C. Self and L. C. Ad- 
WANTED—Position as Overseer of Spin- : 
Brandon Corporation, C. F. 
Carding. | Plenty of experience. Good Haynsworth and C. F. Hatch. 
relerences. +» care utnern 
| | Slater Manufacturing Company, 


Textile Bulletin. 
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W. G. Sirrine, we 
James A. Lybrand. 
Virginia § 
Greenville, G. H. “And nd B.R 
O’Neall. 

Woodside Mills Kash. Mills, 


J. D. Woodside, John’ T- Woodside 
and George Brownlee. 


Grendel Mills, Greenwood, J. P. 
Abney. 


G. S. Harris Takes 
Up Cotton Transfer 


Taylor and 


Washington, Aug. 15. — Immedi- 
ately after assuming his duties today 


as textile expert of the central cotton 


distribution office of the Red Cross, 
George S. Harris, of Atlanta, con- 
ferred with E. F. Creekmore, of New 
Orleans, general manager of the Cot- 


ton Stabilization Corporation, and_ 


Stanley Reed, general counsel of the 
Federal Farm Board. Details of the 
transfer of the 500,000 bales of stab- 
ilization cotton of the Red Cross, as 
authorized by Congress, were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Harris said that it is his opin- 
ion that approximately 225,000,000 
yards of cotton goods will be pro- 
cured and that roughly one-third of 
the raw cotton will be represented in 
merchandise delivered to the Red 
Cross and that two-thirds will be re- 
quired to pay the costs. 

The Red Cross will make its own 
specifications for the goods, Mr. Har- 
ris, said, and will not follow, as a 
rule at least, the rigid specifications 
of the Federal Specifications Board. 

The first fabrics to be required will 
be prints, gingham, muslin, outing, 
flannel, shirtings, and birdseye, to be 
made up subsequently into dresses, 
undergarments, shirts, etc. 

The Federal Farm Board and the 
Cotton Stabilization Corp. have given 
assurances that they will cooperate 
closely with the Red Cross and will 
deliver to mills from the closest stor- 
age standpoint the exact quality of 
raw cotton specified. 


Eastman Acetate 
Unit Near Capacity 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. is op-— 
erating its acetate yarn division at a 
rate near capacity, which is about 
1,500,000 pounds a year, it was 
learned from A. M. Tenney, of A. M. 
Tenney Associates, selling agents for 
the company. 

Though the plant is operating at 
this rate the sales have taken care 
of all production and there is no 
accumulation of yarn, he pointed 
out. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


98 Franklin &t., Boston | 66 Worth &t., New York 
Phila“eiphia — Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Frano'soce 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIC EXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BaILy & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YoOorkK 


SELLING AGENTS for 


New York.—Business continued very active in cotton 
gods at advancing prices during the past week. There 
was further large business in unfinished goods and a 
substantial advance in the sales of finished fabrics. A 
number of price advances were put into effect, effecting 
bleached goods, towels, denims and others and a number 
of lines were held at value. Sales of print cloths and 
carded broadcloths were well over production for ime 
week. 


Large sales of branded lines of sheets and sillow. cases 
have been made at shortened discounts. Printed goods 
have been selling a little more freely and in some cases 
printing machines are being operated overtime to make 
the quick deliveries sought. The business done on coarse 


| sheetings, jeans, drills and shrunks has been larger than 


for some time. Substantial advances have been made 
in the prices of carded and combed yarns and sales have 
been increasing steadily. 


Staple fine yarn cottons sold slowly throughout the 
week, despite occasional reports in isolated centers of mild 
improvement. It was said that prices had generally held 
at the same levels which had prevailed for a month or 
more, based on 6c for 40-inch 8.50-yard 88x80s combed 
lawns, 53¢c for 40-inch 9-yard 76?72s and Sc‘for 40-inch 


9.50-yard 72x68s. Minor inquiry developed during the 


week on 40-inch 7-yard 96x100s at around 55¢c. 


Fancy cottons, usually of carded print cloth yarns, 
continued to move in large volume, and it was said sales 
in this division had reached a point which put them 
among the most important of the converting lines. The 
ability to buy novelty goods at low prices, with attractive 
patterns, was tempting to converers, and once the move- 
ment got under way, it was found premiums could be 
exacted with little difficulty. 


Quotations at the week-end follow: — 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__ 25% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 33% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 47% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68-72s 41% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 4y, 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 4y, 
Brown sheetings, standard _ aes 5% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 

534 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


- Southern Cotton Mills 
‘ P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


4 
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Philadelphia, Pa—A real scramble to buy cotton yarns 


developed in some quarters of the market last week, deal- — 
_ers reported. The business handled was generally de- 


scribed as the best done in two years or more. A con- 
stantly increasing tendency by buyers to show interest 
in future requirements was noted. Many buyers were 
willing to cover probable needs in order to protect them- 
selves against further price advances. Despite the higher 
cotton prices and the advance in yarn quotations, yarn 
prices are still too low to show the spinners a margin and 


many of them are very slow sellers at current ‘prices. 


It is indicated that some buyers and most spinners 
have lately adopted a definitely bullish attitude toward 
the cotton outlook, based on private estimates of the 


crop which have become current since the government 


figures were published. In some quarters, it is claimed, 

the September official report will probably show a reduc- 

tion from the forecast made by the government. 
Business in yarns has been distributed among the vari- 


ous trades, with a larger poundage coming from weavers 


than knitters. Many buyers have ordered from 50,000 
to 100,000 pounds to reduce their average cost. 
Combed qualities are firmer, but activity has not 


_ broadened as in carded. Sales are conservatively better 


and improving daily on the assumption prices will be 
advanced further by combed spinners this week. 


New business is of unimportant size in mercerized and > 


durene yarns but specifications from all trades have ex- 
panded noticeably. Mercerizers are no longer so de- 
pendent upon hosiery and underwear for volume as in 
former years, having developed new markets, and lead- 
ing processors say a fair number of manufacturers of a 
widely distributed number of products are taking deliv- 
eries more actively. 

Higher yarn prices have come mainly from a strong 
raw material market rather than from increased demand 
for cotton manufactures, although a number of trades 
are experiencing a fair expansion in goods orders, mostly 
due to seasonal factors coming at the same time that 
strength has occurred in cotton and yarns. 


Southern Single Warps 30s cn 18 
12s 2 40s ex. 265 
l4s 8 50s 
20s Duck 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
30s 7 12% 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 13 
arns 
108 12% Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
colored Strips, 8s, 3 
24s -------- White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
30s --18 12 
36s - “O4 Part Waste insulating Yarn 
408 26 8s, 1- bly ... 10% 
40s ex, 8s, 2, 8 and 4-; 11 
Southern Single Skeins ae 10s, 1-ply and PS 11% 
16s 30s, 2-ply 
16% Southern Frame Cones 
10s . 2% 14 
12s 
20s 14 268 16 
248 15 288 16% 
16 808 . 17 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. S. P.O. 


BANKRUPTCY SALE 
By Trustee in Bankruptcy of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., 


Shelbyville, Tennessee, September 10th, 1932, 12 
Noon, on P remises at Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Pursuant to order of the Referee in Bankruptcy entered on 
July 12, 1932, in the matter of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., in 
Bankruptcy No. 14654, in the Middle District of Tennessee, 
the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy will offer at public 
sale for cash to the highest bidder, 4ll property, both real 
and personal, of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., of Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, consisting of a 23,000 Spindle Cotton Mill complete, 
with 594 Draper Looms, located in Brick Building, together 
with two and one-half story warehouse, 112° Operatives’ 
Houses and all other appurtenances, all located on a tract or 
parcel of land, consisting of forty-seven acres of ground, 
more or less, near the town of Shelbyville, in the Seventh 
Civil District of Bedford County, Tennessee. 

Sale subject to confirmation by Referee in Bankruptcy. 

Any further information desired will be furnished upon 
wipiitetion to the undersigned. 


F. MULLINS, JR., TRUSTEE, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Wynne F. Clouse, Referee in Bankruptcy, 934 Stahiman 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Sea Train Excursion Norfolk, Virginia, 
Including Seven Hours Cruise 
Beautiful Chesapeake Bay 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 19TH 


Round Trip Fare from 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Tickets on sale going Friday, August 19th, good returning 
regular trains leaving Norfolk 7:00 P. M., August 21st, and 
7:30 P. M., August 22nd. 


Seven Hours Cruise on Chesapeake Steamship Sunday, 
August 21st. Steamer leaves Southern Railway Docks, 
foot Jackson Street, 9:00 A. M., Sunday morning, August 
21st.-: Returning 4:00 P. M. same day. Round trip fare 
includes cruise on Chesapeake Bay. Don’t miss this fine 
opportunity to enjoy the salt sea breezes sailing on the 
palatial Chesapeake Line steamer. 


SEA TRAIN EXCURSION 


A new type of rail and water outing offered by the South- 
ern Railway System with the opportunity of visiting the 
seashore resorts around Norfolk, seeing Hampton Roads 
and many other historic points on Chesapeake Bay. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Nice box lunches for sale on steamer Sunday, 
August 21st, reasonable prices. 


Foo tickets, schedules and pullman reservations, 
Consult Ticket Agents, 


oe RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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| SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or matersals, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 

L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. ‘Trade St... Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN ENKA Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Rep EK. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills “(Yer Dept. ys Kannapo- 
lis, N. C, 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.; Be Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C. Sou. i. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: /Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
w. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 EB. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 

C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; Ww 
Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg. ., Charlotte, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. R.A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

ASHWOKTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Olfices: 44-A Norwood. Place. Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., ‘Tex- 
tile Supply Co. Dallas, Tex. 

BATINSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., inston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem, N. C. Son. Reps.: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery 8t., N.E., Atianta, Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. = 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., "Greenville, Pe 
Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. O. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SUAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 
winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
tt Place, New 

BOKNE, SCKRYMSER CO., Battery 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. QO. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhbier, 608 Palmetto S8t.. 
Spartanburg. 8. 

BROWN 


INC., Providence, 


C. 
co., DAVID, Lawrence, - Mass 
Raiph Gossett, Woodside reenv 
ok: Belton Cc. Plowden, Ga. 
Mill Supply Co., gaa nia, N. A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex 

BROWN & CO., D. Pp. 259-261 wrence 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, C Char- 
lotte, 

ALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. <r Bta. 
B N. Y¥. Sou. Warehouses, Un on 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker Cl 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Bou. Office, 1800 
Belvedere Ave.. Charlotte. 

ERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel 

Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
KG Hill Zabn, Mer. 

@ OO., 75 Hudson 8t., New 
York City. Sou Reps L. Kirby, F Oo. Box 433, 
West Point, Ga.; Mike = Stough, ©. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. A. Max Browning, N.C. 

ARLOTTE ‘LEATHER BELTING CO., 
sixth St., Charlotte, N. C: Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex : Ww. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Bt., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 E. Washington 
8t., Greenshoro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490. At- 
lanta, ge Luther Knowles, Hotel Char- 
lotte, N. 

REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
PR New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.;: 8. B. 
Alexander, Mar. 

DARY KING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 


Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720.,. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, n.. 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia. 8. C.: G. N 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIZ£ SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 


‘BRAKE CORPORATION, Morfolk. Ya. 


E. 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Bou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres.: Sou. Ofhess and 
242 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, es egy Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep eS 4 Coker, oo. ‘Sales Mer.. 611 
Johnston Charlotte, N. 


F. Hubach, 
609 Provident Bide. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
DU ges DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I.,; Wilming- 
. Office, 302 Ww. First St., Charlotte, 


: Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First B8t., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, i135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: 

Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; 

Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg. , Charlotte, 


TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, 
Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
Baan Mills. Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
FIDELITY MACHINE CO., Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E . Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., St., Bosto 
Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 


Reps 
J. B. Ford ‘Bales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Co., 1915 Life 
les 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, ig Va., Ww. L. 
Alston, Mer., Charlotte, N. C., P. Coles, Mger.; 
Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs. ; 
City, Okle., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. D 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. * 
Enoxville, Tenn., A. B. © 


Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. 

A. Uhr, r. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
Ww. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Ge Bunker, Mgr. 


: Prank EB. Keener, 187 Spri 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Cc. N. Enapp, 
Bank Bldg. Charlotte, N. Cc. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 6071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McPetters, Mgr., Char- 
lotte, N. ro Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
A. Hill, representative. 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg. 8. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bide Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton 2) 
Piowden, Griffin. Ga. 

GUODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 206 - 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Eckels, 141 

. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. FP, String- 
er, 600-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.:; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 

k Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville. Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N.C 

HART PRODUCTS i 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. Cc. Clark, Box 274. 
Spartanburg. 8. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265 
Spartanburg, &. C.; W. G. Shull. B 
ville, O. 
Market Bi. 


T. Daniel, Textile Supply 
Dailies, Tex, 


J. A. 
Covington, 715 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Bae Bidg., Winston- 
Balem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char. 

HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusry, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., 8. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Kelth, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.: Porter 
H. Brown, QO. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 
J. Waldron” ‘and Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. C.; F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd Bt.. 
. Louls, Mo., for New: Orleans, : 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. 

M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 conte 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Aitrel Lachior Gio 
Bidg., C Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, 

York City. Sou. Reps. : F. Burney, 6631 witte 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOUNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. Rep 
Carolina Specialty Co., “Charlotte, N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., ‘Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Her, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Luke J. Castle. 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Monigomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: “The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama— Anniston, Anniston Hdw, Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.* Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida— Jacksonville, The 


jarkley Co.; 


The Cameron & 
I Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.;: Columbus, A. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Bpecial ig 
Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Winston- Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Cup ly 
Co.;: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.;: City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. gs Rep.: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main S8St., Gree ©. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala, 


MARSTON CO., JOHN = 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 260 

Ave. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, van ay 

Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bias Charlotte, N. O., ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray M. Rollins, Jr., J. Ww. 
Ivey and B. T. Charlotte Office: R. OC. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; ‘J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; Vv. M. Coates, 807 
Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 

phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling. 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE THE, 8 Laurel &t.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps E. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 663, Charlotte, N. G.: “R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector 8St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware. 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: White, W. L. Bar- 


Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; J 
Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro. 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick Fayetteville 


N 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth 8St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, rent 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 


Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor. Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Geffney, 8. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff. 
Lanier, Shawmut, Als.; Roy 
Peachtree St., Atlante, Ga 


Olemmons, 038 W 


INC., Passaic, N. J. 


| 

3 
ITincip 

4 

; yrick, gr.; Tenn., G. O. Me- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale 3 

GENERA 

er, ©. &. akely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase ¥ 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
202 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 


tanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. B ; 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louls, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. P 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; 
tl.: B. C. Browning, Tulse Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; Bryan, Oklahoma City. 
Okla.: C. L. .Pischer, St. ‘tae Mo. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bildg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PITILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 


Charlotte, N. C.:; Paper Makers Chemical Corp.. 
Atianta, Ga. 


PLATT'S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
F. Hill, Box 407. 


Lexington, N. 

Lexington, N. C. WwW. Stegall 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burk ead, verner dg.. 
ington, W. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, Ga., Wm. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and G Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., N. C.; Hamner & 

irby, Gastonia, N C.: J. M. Tull R bber & Sup- 


.. 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & 
ann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattan 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nash hville. .. 
Tenu.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spar tanburg, 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Nol 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8t., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Son. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Bou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. 
Bmith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. C.; L a. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


sHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. 
Rep. . Bradford Hodges, Box 752, 
a 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRKRINE & CO.. J. Greenville, 8. CO. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New — 
.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Mor 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Schier Chem. 
. 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., 
Orleans, La.: A. Sudduth & Oo., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Mi 
and "Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. CO. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn 


ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, x C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. ©. H. E. Littlejohn 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Ww. O. Jones and ©. W. Cain 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave. 
— York City. Sou. Office Johnston Bidg., 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, ‘Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, HN. O., B. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. oC. 
Rep.. Robert A. 


Paine, Pres. Ga.-Als. 
Rome, Ga. 
TEXTILE-FINISGHING MACHINERY O©0., THE, 
Providence, I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bids. 
Oharlotte, MN. C.. G. Mayer, Mer. 
8 & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, K. 
Plante: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Reps.: 


Morgen, 


Bou. 
Greenville, 8. ©.; Johnson Ol 
L: K. Jordan Seles Mgr., 
Bidg., Charlotte. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER 
R. I. Sou. 


Aborn 
Providence, R. u. Reps.: P. 
Box 793, Greenville, 8. C.; Oo. Land, Box 


N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. O.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 'B. C.; Fulton Mill 8u 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 

: W. A. Kenn edy Co., Johnaton Bidg., Char- 

lot Specialty Co 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

VICTOR RING BR UO., Providence, R. 
1. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. A. B. 
520 Angier Ave., N.E. Atlanta, Ga., B. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlante Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE Whitinsville, 
Bou. Offices: = Charlotte, C., 
ton, 1317 


P. Thomas, 
> Ww M. P 
Atlante Office. 0. owall 


ville, Mass. wg 
Fifth @t.. Charlette. 


Charlotte Office: I. 
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Hosiery Group Prepares 
Simplified Cost Manual 


A simplified manual on the essen- 
tials of unit cost accounting is being 
developed by the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers. Earl Constantine, man- 
aging director of the association, an- 
nounces that arrangements will prob- 
ably be worked out whereby mem- 
bers can be offered the services of 
experienced field men, on a low per 
diem fee plus expenses, to advise 
them on the subject of uniform cost 
accounting, and on the practical ap- 
plication of principles which the 
manual will present. 


The manual will probably be less 


than 50 pages, and of handy size. It 


will not be an exhaustive treatise, 
but rather a practical, short-cut 
method which will present the funda- 
mentals in a simple and clear way 
which will make it readily possible 
for mills to understand it and apply 
it to their-use. Every effort is being 
made to use shop language and to 
avoid technical terminology. It is. 
expected that the manual will be 


ready for use at about the time of the 


general conference of the industry to 
be held in New York during the lat- 
ter part of October under the aus- 
pices of the association. 


The association recognizes that all 


larger mills have installed unit cost 
accounting systems, and that most 
other mills either have systems or en- 
deavor to establish their costs. On 
the other hand, the fact remains that 
in the hosiery industry as a whole 
there are not at present any gener- 


ally accepted principles or methods, 


with the result that estimates of costs 
on a given article show a wide va- 
riety and range, and result in a wide 
range of prices quoted. 


Cuba is Best Market 
For U. S. Cotton Cloth 


Washington.—With an increase of 
20 per cent in quantity consumption 
of American cotton cloths as com- 
pared with last year, Cuba during the 
first six months of 1932 became our 
most important market for this com- 
modity, a position formerly held by 
the Philippines, it was made known 
by E. A. Mann, of the textile division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Cotton cloth shipments to Cuba 
during the first half of the year, Mr. 
Mann announced, totalled 35,889,426 
square yards, against 29,995,195 
square yards in the corresponding 


23 


period of 1931. The total value of. 
the trade, however, showed a loss of 
more than $400,000, totalling $2,- 
563,274, —_ $2, 978 432 a year 
ago. 

Increasing keen competition from 
Europe and the Orient has been met 
by the United States during the past 
year, he explained, when, because of 
depreciated currencies, many coun- 
tries were able to increase their share 
in the Cuban market. Due to the 
proximity of the market and prefer- 
ential rates granted the United 
States, however, he said, it is believ- 
ed that the United States remained 


the chief foreign supplier. 


A better economic outlook has re- 
sulted in Cuba from the recent ad- 
vance in sugar prices, which may 
tend to sustain the demand for 
American cotton cloth in future 
months, he stated. 


Fairfax Advances | 
Towels 5 to 10% 


The Fairfax towel department of 
Wellington, Sears & Co. announced 
they had advanced prices from 5 to 
10 per cent on crashes, huck towels 
and white and colored border Turk- 
ish towels, the advances to take ef- 
fect immediately. 

It was said the department ‘had 
taken all the business it was willing 
to book at recent low prices, and that 
the advance was justified not only on 
the basis of current higher cotton, 
but also in view of the improved vol- 
ume of business. 


Similar action was expected to be 
announced in other towel distributing 
organizations within the next few 


days. 


Sears Buys Cotton Goods 


Chicago. — Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany this month has filled its cotton 
goods requirements for its mid-win- 
ter flyer on advantageous terms, ac- 
cording to the cotton goods trade. 
As Montgomery Ward now does 
practically all its cotton goods buy- 
ing in New York no definite informa- 
tion is available here, although the 
trades assumes that its requirements 
also have been filled. 

Cotton goods buying at this time 
is a seasonal development due to the 
necessity of buying ahead several 
months for the mid-winter flyer 
which features such goods. Require- 
ments for the fall and winter general 
catalog which went to customers last 
month were bought in the spring. 


| Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


LINDALE, GA. 


PEPPERELL Mrc. Co.—Capt, H. P. AGENT, 
THE BELOVED FRIEND AND LEADER OF His PEOPLE 


‘Aunt Becky.’ 


There are so many interesting things and scsiie at 
Lindale that Aunt Becky would like to help Mr. Jackson 
get out one annual for that community. We will never 
‘have room in this department to tell of half-the good 
things we found there and to list the names of the splen- 


On May 20th of this year, over 2,000 people gathered Tid overseers and assistants. 


to pay tribute to Capt. Harry Meikleham, who has been y 


agent here for around 32 years. During this time the 
_ mill has trebled in size, and many improvements and ne 
buildings have made the village one of the most ideal in 
the South. 


Through a friendly spirit of co-operation and sympa- 


thetic understanding, Mr. Meikleham has built up a 
strong organization that is highly efficient and remark- 
ably loyal. He meets with them from time to time, and 
frankly discusses with them any changes or questions 
concerning the interests of the general public. We do 
not believe there is a man anywhere in the world more 
devotedly loved and trusted by his employees, nor one 
who more deserves such devotion. 

Mr. Meikleham’s first mill work was in Waltham, 
Mass., so we guess he is a “Yankee.” Well, there is 
room down South for every one like him—-but we don’t 
believe there are many more of his type, North or South. 


He is absolutely original, the only “Harry Meikleham.” — 


In a recent publication, “Lindale” (gotten out once a 
year by M. L. Jackson) we read: 

“Surrounding Captain Meikleham as executives ‘ails 
are those who began with him here as boys, brought 
here by their parents 30 years ago. Many of said pa- 
rents are still employed in the mill. Lindale has trained 
and sent out executives to other mills where they have 
made good. Captain Meikleham’s loyalty and interest 
in his people has been repaid. They have given him that 
priceless gift of love in return.” 

Lindale has a population of about 5 000, sixty per 
cent having been born and reared here. The mill com- 
pany sells coal and wood to the employees at cost and 
houses equipped with modern conveniences are furnished 
at very low rent. 

Lindale has every convenience and advantage. The 
people are interested in spiritual growth, and tell with 
pride of religious activities and especially of the Lindale 
Bible Class, which has a very large membership. | 

The mill maintains a First Aid room in charge of Dr. 
S. R. Methvin, Miss Laura Wilkins, head nurse, and 
Miss Glennie Gentry, assistant. Diphtheria. typhoid and 
_ smallpox serums are given free of charge. 

Miss Mae Young is village nurse, and the excellent 
health of the people and sanitary condition of the village 
is in a large measure due to her untiring efforts. She is 
a wonderful little lady and a wonder-worker. 

The beautiful Nurses Home and the Kindergarten are 
combined, with Miss Lillie Williamson and Miss Martha 
Ledbetter in charge of the kindergarten. 

Lindale Band of 50 pieces, under the direction of Paul 
Nixon, assisted by Broadus Moak, is one among the 
best. The Mill Company sponsors a weekly program of 
the Rome broadcasting station, which is the best of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Lindale Auditorium is one of the nicest to be found 
anywhere, with H. W. Neal, manager. 


TRION, GA. 


Tue Trion Co. 


A new mill has been built here since we last saw this 
_ place, and the arrangement presents a lovely view from 


the highway. 

We used to enjoy going to Trion when Mr. C. P. 
Thompson was superintendent. We visited his office in 
Ware Shoals, S. C., recently, where he is now located as 
general manager and vice-president; he is also assistant 


treasurer and manager of the Trion Co., at Trion, and 


we had hoped to have the pleasure of meeting the pres- 


ent superintendent and maybe get some good spicey news 


for the Bulletin. 
But Mr. Murphy was busy and we had to reach La- 


Fayette on schedule time so could not waste our time | 


waiting indefinitely. However, we feel sure there is 
plenty material there for a really interesting write-up if 
we could manage to be there at an opportune time. 

The new mill is called the “glove mill” by operatives 
because it manufactures gloves exclusively for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. The lawn, flowers and horse-shoe drive 
were very attractive. 


HARTWELL, GA. 


Tue Hartwett Mrs 


My! but we enjoyed meeting our friends here after 
several years. S. W. Thornton, the genial and beloved 
manager and vice-president, was just back from the hos- 
pital, and we invaded his lovely home in order to shake 
hands with him and tell him how glad we were to know 
he would soon be back in his office. 

Miss Marie Bannister, who used to contribute to our 
Home Department in Mill News, has taken unto herself 
a real nice husband, and her continued youthful appear- 
ance proves her happiness. She is now Mrs, Clate Elrod. 

We met Mrs. W. A. Davidson, too, who is as charming 
as ever—a typical “Georgia Peach.” And my! how glad 


we were to meet the charming wife and daughter of 


Superintendent H. O. Rogers. She invited us to “drive 
right in” and make her home ours next time we visit 
Hartwell, and we are going to do that very thing, for we 
fell in love with her. 

The Hartwell Mills have run splendidly, making good 
quality sheeting. The plant is right in town and con- 
venient to every city advantage. 
class and dependable, and many of them have been here 
a long time. They have lovely flowers and gardens and 


their houses are real homes—not just a place in which to 
eat and sleep. 


The people are high 
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home which is the pride of Mrs. Hardeman. 
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Superintendent Rogers is the soul of courtesy, and 
was as nice to us as we could wish. It was rather hot 


_ that day, and Uncle Hamp, being fat and easily over- 


come with heat, I suggested that he “stay out of the 


mill.” That was a good idea, too, for there were some 


migfihty pretty girls in there and I know he would have 
wanted to kill a lot of time. 


The overseers are truly a nice up-to-date bunch, and 


Mr..Thornton sees that they are supplied with good help-. 
‘ful reading matter. 


W. P. Norman is overseer carding; 
Otto King, overseer spinning; H. C. Anderson, overseer 
weaving; A. R. Williams, overseer cloth room; H. M. 
Bannister, master mechanic. 

Other liver wires among second hands and section 
men are J. T. Bannister, J. E. Casey,. Monroe Cason, 
Clate Elrod and E. O. Williams. 

‘We would like to visit these fine people quarterly in- 
stead of yearly. Georgia folks are all sincerely friendly 
to visitors, and especially nice to “Uncle Hamp" and 
“Aunt Becky. ey 


LAFAYETTE, GA. 


CONSOLIDATED Corp.—W. H. HArpEMAN, 
MANAGER, Has Nice Home AND LovELY GROUNDS 


“Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt Becky” had looked forward 
with great pleasure to the time when we could visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardeman, who were former friends and neigh- 


bors of mine in Newberry, S. C. In fact, Mr. Hardeman — 


was overseer of weaving there for 25 years, and during 
that time I ran looms for him several years. There has 
never been a finer overseer nor a more agreeable one, 
and we found that he has won the esteem and confidence 
of the people at Lafayette during the four years he has 
been there. 

The Hardeman home is on the Chattanooga highway— 
a large and beautiful building on a well kept lawn, shad- 
ed by giant trees. There’s an acre garden back of the 

It is fur- 
nishing abundance of vegetables and fruits for her table, 
besides her pantry is well stocked with the finest of 
canned and preserved products for winter use. 

Her flowers are of many varieties and her home always 
gay with cut flowers. She is a charming woman, and 
says her neighbors are as fine as can be found anywhere. 

_ LAPAYETTE A Pretty Town 

The town has grown and added many improvements 
since we used to go there. There’s a Chamber of Com- 
merce, nice public buildings, fine schools and good 
churches. “The Square” is very attractive. The people 
in and around Lafayette are sold on education and to be 
a high school or college graduate is the rule rather than 
an exception. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardeman’s four sons have all had 
every opportunity and have made fine records. Ralph, 
the youngest, has a number of diplomas adorning the 
walls. Dick and Harry are vacationing at home and we 
had the pleasure of seeing them. 

Mr. Hardeman has a nice, well equipped office near 
the mill, where we met his splendid overseers, who are 
as follows: 

L. H. Miller, overseer carding, and J. H. Cook, second 
hand; E. H. Anderson, overseer spinning, spooling and 
warping, with B. H. Dennis and J. D. Freeman, second 
hands; O. A. Hurston, overseer weaving, with J. A. 
McAuley and W. R. Goodwin, second hands; J. W. 
Byars, overseer cloth room, and H. A. Robinson, second 
hand; C. J. Brigman, master._mechanic: 
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The mill has curtailed very little and we hope it con- 

tinues to run successfully. 
LAFAYETTE CoTTON MILL | 

Here’s where we used to visit our good friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Whatley, when he was superintendent at this 
mill several years ago. But they are in Charlotte now 
and we hope they will never leave us. Mr. Whatley has 
charge of the Carl Stohn, Inc., and specializes in Jac- 
quard silks, making some of the most beautiful cloth we 
have ever seen. 

LaFayette Cotton Mill has doubled in size and is 
equipped with modern machinery. It is nice and clean 
throughout, and makes twills. The office has been mov- 


ed to the end of the new addition in a nice shady loca- 


tion. 
R. S. Steel is superintendent; Chas. Willis, carder; 


J. C. Eller, spinner; J. H. Hyde, weaver; A. se Smith, 
overseer cloth room; W. S. Dill, master mechanic. 


CONCORD, N. C. 


Mitts Att Busy 


Hartsell Mill has been curtailing drastically for several 
months, but we found it running and everybody confi- « 
dently expecting better times. 

We never see this place without thinking of what won- 
derful improvements in surroundings have been made the 
past few years under the supervision of W. N. Pharr. It 
is really a beauty spot now instead of an “‘eye-sore,” and 
operatives are proud to point it out to visitors. 

J. L. Potts is overseer carding; J. T. Howell, overseer 
spinning; W. A. Buff, overseer weaving; J. T. Lancas- 
ter, dyer; J. T. McPhatter, overseer cloth room; B. A. 
Tucker, master mechanic. 

Cannon Mit No. 9 (FRANKLIN MILL) 
J. M. Talbert. is the genial superintendent; J. H. Wade 


is overseer day carding and C. W. Dabbs, night overseer. 


(He is a cousin of “Uncle Hamp,” but not quite as good 
looking.) C. E. Gray is overseer spinning. 

We always enjoy visiting this mill, for everyone is 
pleasant and smiling, and their welcome to Aunt Becky 
is cordial and unaffected. | 

We stole a cutting off Mrs. C. W. Dabbs’ fine begonia 
and might have known it would die! Anyhow, it looks 
“sick unto death.” | | 

CANNON PLANT No. 5 (CasBArrus 

This is another pleasant stopping place. J. G. Mc- 
Cachern, superintendent, is a very courteous and obliging 
gentleman, and has a splendid bunch of overseers. W. 
L. Blackwelder is carder; J. L. Bullabaugh is spinner; 


_W..L. Mills, weaver; J. J. Fletcher, overseer cloth room, 


and H. W. Miller, master mechanic. 

This mill runs five days a week but no night work. 
The village was built for only a day shift; when night 
work ran, operatives came from surrounding territory, 
and the mill now has no problems to solve since night 
work was discontinued. 

We are in sympathy with both mill officials and em- 
ployees where two sets of help have been in demand for 
years and homes established. Now when night work 
should be completely abolished it is almost impossible 
to do so. People must live somewhere, somehow, and 
can’t be turned out with nowhere to go nor nothing to 
start a new life with. 

Next week we will have other items about Concord, 
Landis, China Grove and Pomona. Space is limited this 
week and we have a nice letter from Salisbury that we 
want to use. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Cotton Hats for Men 


rf 


COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap—Good 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 
mation write C. M., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton’s fashion success this sea- 
son has encouraged further develop- 
ment of cotton styles for 1933. The 
newest item, according to the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, is a hat for men 
distinctive not only by its dressy ap- 
pearance but also because it is 100 


J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 


12,000 No. 4, Dixon One Piece saddles ; ; 
Bhre per cent cotton, even including the 
2,500,000-10-in. straight steel heddles | _ lacquer with which it is finished. This 


10-in. roving cans 35 cents each 

Large smenety 4x5 and 4x6 wood head 
spools 

12- 1x3% Whitin speeders 

10-Hopedale fancy twisters, new at- 
tchments | 

Write, wire or telephone 


quiries 
Box 763 
Charlotte, N. 


new headwear is the 1933 leader of 
a prominent New York manufacturer 
and is designed for summer use. 


It is made of cotton braid, stitched 
with cotton thread, trimmed with 
cotton ribbon, lined ‘with cotton lin- 


“Classified Rites 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


your in- 


Cc. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 : 
per inch, one insertion. 


Prin TING 


RULED F ORMS- 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices" 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books i | 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock | | 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARE, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 83-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ing, and even the sweat band is of 
cotton fabric. The lacquer finish is a 
product made of cotton linters. The 
hat is not distinguishable in appear- 
ance or color from the familiar Pan- 
ama or similar straw models. High 
durability of cotton for headwear has 
been proven during the past two 
years and the introduction of cotton 
hats has met with growing popular- 
ity. Those first produced had rib- — 
bons, linings and sweat bands other 
than cotton whereas the new hats are 
cotton through and through. In ad- 
dition to long-wearing qualities, the 
cotton hat has demonstrated in ser- 
vice that it is not “touchy” hence it 


resists soiling from handling and 


other causes. 


The new all-cotton hat has a color 
range of white, sand and ecru and is 
styled in three shapes. Ribbon bands 
are furnished in an ample selection 


_of colors and widths affording a va- 


riety of color effects and styling. This 
hat is an appropriate “topper” for 
the cool, summer ensembles gaining 
preference among men, including cot- 
ton fabric shoes and cotton suits. © 
The advance of cotton fashions has 
now made it possible for men to have 
summer comfort in apparel, under- 
wear and accessories of cotton com- 
plete from shoes to hats. 


New DuPont Dyestuff 


Pontamine Diazo Blue 6G is a new 
dyestuff developed by the Dyestuffs 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. It is a direct color rec- 
ommended for development with 
beta naphthol. 


The dyestuff is of greatest value 
for discharge purposes, giving clear 
whites on cotton and tinted whites — 
on silk. The general fastness of this 
color is sufficiently good to meet all 
ordinary requirements for women’s 
dress goods and similar fabrics. 


It is stated that this dyestuff will 
be most widely used on cotton and 
rayon but may also be applied to 
pure silk when dyed in an acid bath. 
Very satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained in all types of machines. 


Victor Monaghan 
Board Re-Elected 


Greenville, $. C.—All officials of 
the Victor Monaghan Company were 
re-elected at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. No other business of 


importance, other than report for the 
year was transacted, according to 
President T. M. Marchant. 
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.. which the 


business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’sofhce. _ 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated: Here, within the 


walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused . 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
mn to stand or fall on 
||)) 
hs the result of per- 
sonalsalesmanship. 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 


ABP paper ....It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation; straight-forward 


business methods, and edi- 


, manufacturer’s most important sing 
tive. His interest makes the butfness paper 


Here are the Crucial 


4 


And because these selling minutes are so_ 


few, so precious, it is important to save them 


for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
_ men for the important work which can only 


be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 


door. In its pages can be said beforehand | 


everything that must be said as a preliminary 


to effective personal selling; to get introduc: 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 


create friendships and reputations; to clear 


the decks for two-fisted selling. 


Because the business paper of today deals 


so authoritatively and constructively with © 


the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the groun 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly 
attentively, by the man who constitusés the 


e objec- 


the key to saving crucial sellio minutes. 


torial standards that insure gi publication is a member of the Associated Busingss Papers, Inc. 


reader interest... These are 


cooperative, non-profit organization of leading biiblications in the 


the factors that make a val’ industrial, professional and merchandising fields,/mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and ad1 ertising standards. 


+ 


+ 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPgRs, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK. CITY 
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NEW EDITION 


Directory PRINTING 


or sourseRN TEXTILE MILLS All Kinds of 
an NOW READY 


== Gives capital, number of ma-— MILL and OFFICE 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, FORM S 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. | 

Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth | : 
DAVID CLARK, Owner 
Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
Directory Accurate and 
~Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every | ro W A S H B U R N 


who travels t erritory. 


Orders Filled Promptly PRIN TIiNG 
Price $2.00 


“lark —— Co. P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


You USE SPECIAL- 
IZED LOOM REEDS 


To get the maximum results from your looms, the greatest 
care must be taken in the selection of the reeds to be used. 


Company 


Every material has. different characteristics that necessi- 
tates a reed built to suit these specific requirements. There 
is no economy in using a type reed that is continually 
jagging or breaking the threads—causing a lot of ‘‘second’’ 
material that could just as well have been ‘‘top quality’’ if 
the correct reed had been used. 


Our reeds are made in all types and sizes of Soldered and 
Pitch Band; also Slasher, Beaming and Lease Combs, Leno, 
and Velvet and Plush Reeds. 


They are made of super-fiexible reed wire that maintains 
its original perfect shape. The reeds are absolutely smooth 
and perfectly spaced. They will not cut or jag the thread. 
Rust proof finish in Monel Metal furnished on reauest. 


Would you like further information? 


\lee 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southers Plant New England Office Foreign Offices 


621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. |}. Shanghai, China 
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